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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE most important event of October occurred on the 14th 
of the month. This was the departure of Germany from the 
Disarmament Conference, with which was 
coupled German resignation from the League 
of Nations, but although this resignation from Geneva 
was of great public interest, it was not nearly so “ world 
shaking” and “epoch making’ as we were told by 
the mugwumps and pacifists who have boosted the rickety 
Swiss concern. Germany has always looked upon the League 
as a means of getting back the goods and gear she lost in 
the war that she provoked in 1914. She has, with the help 
of successive British and American governments, succeeded 
in this to a much larger measure and in a much shorter time 
than her most sanguine hopes had believed possible. She 
does not see her way to any further advantage in remaining 
at Geneva; she has therefore no further use for the League 
mask, and no intention of allowing her ambitions to be baulked. 
Geneva only had a value to Germany in so much as it has per- 
suaded a great peaceful Power, Great Britain, to disarm, to 
use Sir John Simon’s phrase, “to the limit of risk.” The 
other great peaceful Power, France, has maintained her 
defences, even in the face of the violent and _ persistent 
attacks made on them during the eighteen months’ sitting 
of the Disarmament Conference, by the Hendersons, 
MacDonalds, Simons, Norman Davises et hoc genus omne. 
What caused Germany to leave the League when she did 
was the knowledge that France would not disarm further 
unless Germany allowed regular international inspection of 
her armaments and forces. Such inspections, even cursory 
ones, would infallibly have revealed Germany’s breach of 
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her treaty obligations and disregard of her undertaken 
obligations. ‘‘ War is the chief industry of Prussia,’”’ once 
said an acute observer. To this chief industry she has 
added a minor one, namely, the scrapping of the treaties 
she signs. It is, however, not our business to concern our- 
selves with Germany’s motives. Her violent and brutal 
gesture made a great opportunity for us. Our business was 
to use it. 


THE news was received during the evening of October 14, 
mainly by wireless. We shall have something to say later 

about how it was handled by the B.B.C. It 
nial? was greeted with relief by all those who desire 

to see the revival of the influence of Britain 
and the straightening out of our international affairs. The 
newspapers who constitute the Press organs of the National 
Government were abject in their comments, but other papers, 
especially the Daily Mail and the Morning Post, said what 
needed saying on October 16. Ministers, many of whom 
had committed themselves to the ridiculous statement that 
the success of the Disarmament Conference was “ the only 
alternative to war,” and to the “ disruption of civilization,” 
etc., and who seemed to think that all that England had to 
do to defend her priceless heritage was to go to Geneva and 
obtain signatures, have said very little about the matter, 
except Sir John Simon, who emitted a long apologia on the 
wireless and who has since demeaned himself by arguing in 
public with the German Foreign Minister who has questioned 
his veracity. Of course, Baron von Neurath will call Sir 
John Simon a liar if it suits his book: mud slinging of this 
sort is a German sport and some of the dirt is sure to stick. 
We hope this will be a lesson to Sir John Simon to be more 
careful about the company he keeps. ‘‘ Who sups with the 
Devil must have a long spoon,” is a good motto for a Foreign 
Secretary, and who confers with certain people should always 
have witnesses taking notes. The feature of the political 
situation at home during the 10 days following the German 
move was the fuss and fever of the little men in high places 
and the incoherence of the mugwump press. Inside the 
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Government there are evidently divisions of opinion that 
paralyse policy, but none of these divisions appears to repre- 
sent a manly and straightforward plan of action. The 
situation seems to be not unlike that revealed in Lord Morley’s 
account of the Cabinet discussions in July, 1914, when Liberal 
Ministers were in a panic. In strong contrast to newspaper 
fuss has been the calm of the public. 


Tue British public kept perfectly calm: Geneva is not a 
popular institution. All the same, if ever there was a moment 

when the nation would have been glad of a 
- aan firm declaration, from a member of the 

Government, that Englishmen stood together 
and that British interests were being considered and 
would be defended, it was this moment when all the pacifists 
and all the mugwumps were showing the mettle of their 
pasture by the state of panic and fuss they were in. No 
such lead came from any member of the Government, though 
many of them spoke at meetings during the week following 
the German move. But all apparently spoke to the non- 
existent audience postulated by pacifist propagandists, and 
their speeches fell as flat as pancakes. There was, however, 
one very heartening utterance. Although we had no lead 
from any Minister in the “ National ’’ Government, we had a 
lead from one public man, Lord Lloyd, who, by a fortunate 
accident, happened to be speaking on the wireless on dis- 
armament on October 18. Lord Lloyd rose to the occasion 
and gave us the speech that should have been made by a 
member of the Government. He was only allowed five 
minutes. He started by quoting an admirable passage from 
Mr. Wilson Fox’s letter to The Times on October 17 :— 


“The withdrawal of Germany from the League of Nations and the 
Disarmament Conference creates an unparalleled opportunity fer 
constructive statesmanship. That things should ever have been 
allowed to drift on to yesterday’s undignified climax shows how com- 
plete has been the failure to see things as they really are.” 


This puts the whole situation in a nutshell. Lord Lloyd took 
it as his text :— 


““T believe those words will sound as true to you as they do to 
me, and that if we are to make anything of the opportunity now 
presented to us, we must begin by facing facts as they really are. 
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First of all, we must be clear in our own minds what is the actual 
situation to-day that faces Europe and ourselves. I, for one, do not 
believe that anybody need be unduly alarmed. There has been talk 
of crisis, but do not be misled by that. Even if Germany is rearming, 
as is to-day widely believed, she is still in no position, whatever may be 
her policy, to attack France. There is, therefore, no very grave crisis, 
but there is a rather dangerous atmosphere of suspicion and fear. It 
has become more than ever essential that we, as a people, should review 
our own commitments, know our own mind, and make clear to the 
world the line we intend to take. It is surely for England to lead, 
not to wait on others.”’ 


Lorp Lioyp went on in brief and clear language to tell us 

what one of the millstones hung round our neck, namely, the 
Treaty of Locarno, really meant. 

Geneva or 


Great Britain ? ‘* As to our commitments, for eight years we have 

been bound by the Treaty of Locarno. It was a 

treaty intended to strengthen the League of Nations, and promote the 

cause of disarmament, and with this end in view we undertook to go 

to the aid of Germany if attacked by France, or France if attacked by 

Germany. The question whether an attack had actually been made 
was left to the League of Nations to determine. 

“ Well, this treaty was part of a policy which assumed that you 
could get from the other Powers those guarantees for France’s security 
without which France would not, and perhaps could not, disarm. 
Eight years have gone by since Locarno, and France is still without 
the guarantees asked for, and the prospect of disarmament is as remote 
as ever. If this is so, surely Europe must ask herself whether the 
policy so long pursued does not need revision. There is, of course, no 
question but that England will honour her commitments ; our friend- 
ship and sympathy for France remains strong and enduring, and there 
are few of us who would not admit that if a wanton attack were made 
upon her we should be bound to come to her aid. But I think it should 
be the Parliament and the people of this country, and not an international 
body at Geneva, who should be the judges of aggression and decide whether 
or not to goto war. And is not one thing already decided in our minds, 
that we will, in no circumstances, fight in a preventive continental 
war?” (Our italics.) 


Nothing could exceed the impression made by the words 
we have italicized. They are words which bring matters 
into focus and which place the burden of British peace and 
war where they should rest, on the shoulders of the British 
Parliament. It is true that France signed the Treaty of 
Locarno, but she did this under the zegis of Monsieur Briand, 
who played the game of the pacifists in France much as our 
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pacifists have played it in England—the game being played 
in both countries solely to the advantage of Germany. But 
the difference between England and France was this. The 
French never disbanded their Army, their motto being 
“Toujours en Vedette.” Lord Lloyd then turned to the 
situation as it is, and as we should envisage it. His public. 
was British and he begged them to see things as they are :— 


‘* Another vital question to which we don’t know the answer is 
this: if we are bound by treaty or otherwise to enter upon war, are 
we prepared and equipped so that our entry can be effective? What 
honesty is there in proclaiming to the world that we stand by our 
bargains, knowing all the time that we have not the means to carry 
them out ? For my part, I believe that when all these questions have 
been answered we shall find the road ahead much less steep than at 
present it appears.” 


AnD here followed a passage which sounded like a bugle call 
after the bleating we have been accustomed to lately on and 
off the wireless :— 
Al at Lloyd’s : a ‘ 
“T believe, too, that to the British people in 
particular a great opportunity is now presented. We, all of 
us, intensely desire to see our country again the focussing point 
of peace, ready to intervene, and strong to intervene, decisively 
as of old, whenever and wherever the interests of peace demand.” 


Lord Lloyd ended thus: it is a passage that everyone should 
read and remember :— 


“The policy of international negotiation, of international con- 
ferences, so long pursued, has not achieved our desire. On the contrary 
it has absorbed much of the energy which should have been devoted to 
the regeneration of our own Empire and our own country. If such a 
people as ours, an imperial people and a peace-loving people, is strong 
within its own borders—if it husbands and develops to the full its own 
resources and its own security—surely then, and then only, it can be a 
real centre and example of peace ; but if such a people allows itself 
to be over-entangled in the complications of the Europeon problem, 
and over-absorbed in the task of international conferences, then its 
great influence for peace is weakened, and its great opportunity will 
be lost.” 


The reaction to this strong, sensible, and manly speech was 
immediate. We are so used to having cotton put in our ears 
and to have distorting glasses placed in front of our eyes 
by our public men, that to hear simple truth from a speaker 
is to be taken into an atmosphere we have almost forgotten. 
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It is something to know that we can say that all is Al at 
Lloyd’s. Of our Government inaction, all we can say was 
said on October 16 by a foreign (not a French) journalist; 
‘“* What luck you have, and how little you deserve it!” 


THE French reaction to Germany’s smack in the eye to 
Geneva is that of people who have been there before and who 
know their world. France has never believed 
_ nga in the efficacy of Geneva as a preserver of 
peace, and she understands the Germans much 
better than we do. She has been twice, within the limit of 
half a century, overrun by German armies, and she is there- 
fore personally acquainted, so to speak, with their methods. 
All the League of Nations Union pro-German gup, therefore, 
is smiled at by this nation of experts. France only accepted 
the League of Nations because it was President Wilson’s 
price for the American signature to the Treaty of Versailles, 
As we know, the Americans repudiated their President’s 
signature to that Treaty, and they made a separate peace 
with Germany, leaving us in Europe with the Genevan affair 
on our backs. The whole thing would have been shelved 
but for an active group of British pacifists, who were per- 
suaded, and who unfortunately persuaded others, that the 
way to preserve peace was to start a talking shop at Geneva 
from which nations could interfere with each other. France 
continued to disbelieve in the plan. She knew all about 
pacifists and whose agents, conscious or unconscious, they 
were. For thirteen years Geneva has worked to put Germany 
back into the front rank of great Powers and to weaken the 
former Allies. This has not been realized in England. It 
has been perfectly understood in France, whose gallant sons 
have had to see their glorious defence of civilization whittled 
down and a large part of their services to their country annulled. 
The French have known that Geneva could only be used as 
an attack on the Allies, and never as a defence. 
“We should waste our time,”’ says Monsieur Pierre Bernus in the 
Debats, “if we searched for the motives of Germany’s decision (to 


leave the League). Prussian blackmail has been so successful that 
they count once more on this procedure. . . . But what does surprise 
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is the moment chosen. The weakness of the Allies was about to give 
the Germans immense advantages. They were about to be promised 
the disorganization of the French Army in return for fictions. . . .” 


Herr HitTuer has made the mistake of thinking that France 
could be cajoled and fed with wind. He had made advances 
sacle to France in a speech which only the League 
ae wad id not of Nations Union could take seriously in view 
of his acts. Monsieur Bernus quotes this and 

says of Herr Hitler :— 


“He thought he saw that Monsieur Daladier was disposed to 
negotiate (about French disarmament) directly with him. . . . Will 
Monsieur Daladier fall into so obvious a trap, as he did into that of the 
Four Power Pact ? We cannot believe it.” 


Events have justified Monsieur Bernus’s belief that the French 
Premier would avoid the obvious booby-trap. Monsieur 
Daladier is not Mr. MacDonald! The latter is thoroughly 
distrusted in France, and the French Foreign Minister, 
Monsieur Paul Boncour, is thought by Frenchmen to be weak. 


“It will take Mr. MacDonald and Monsieur Paul Boncour,” says 
Monsieur Chaumeix, ‘‘ a few days to recover (from the German blow 
to Geneva). We give them a bare week in which to discover that 
Hitler’s decision is excellent and that the action of the Reich demands 
fresh concessions from us. But their views are without any importance. 
When leaders expose themselves to be treated as the tenors of Geneva 
have been treated by Germany, they no longer count. They will 
perhaps remain Ministers for a while* ; they will no longer be taken 
seriously. . . . 

“What Germany wants is to live, to manceuvre, to arm and to 
carry on her plans as if she had not provoked war and had not been 
beaten, and as if she had never signed the Treaty of Versailles. . . . 
For ten years we have successively abandoned all that stood for repara- 
tions, all that stood for guarantees. Europe is paying for the intellec- 
tual debility that prevented her from seeing Germany as she is. Under 
the pretext of generosity, fraternity and forgiveness she has done the 
exact opposite of what was right in the interests of world peace and 
even of Germany herself. . . . In order to have moral authority one 
must first merit it.’’ (Our italics.) 


Monsieur Chaumeix knows his MacDonald. On October 23 
the British Premier was “appealing” to Germany “to 
show that she is pursuing peace, and anxious to return to 
work with other nations. ...” 


* The French Government fell on October 4. 
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On October 14 Germany announced that she was leaving 
the League of Nations and the Disarmament Conference. 

This news reached the bulk of the people in 
* Peg ovg this country on the wireless that same evening. 

For the last few months our Ministers had been 
foolish enough to follow the League of Nations Union lead 
and to say that if the Disarmament Conference failed all 
sorts of terrible things would happen to us, to Europe and to 
the civilised world. People who do not study these matters 
for themselves are apt to take the sayings of our Mandarins 
at their face value, and there was, round many hearths on 
the evening of October 14, a feeling of suspense and some 
anxiety as to what this new situation involved for this 
country. Mr. A., Mr. B., Sir Blankety Blank had all said 
that if the Disarmament Conference failed we should be 
back in chaos and ancient night. At this psychological 
moment, when a calm and clear account of the situation was 
wanted, the controllers of the B.B.C. put up Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett to “explain” the situation. This he did, as the 
Daily Herald (on whose staff he once was) might have done. 
In the usual manner of the pacifists he described his own 
emotions in almost incoherent language, and he reiterated 
the nervous terrors to which these people are subject. Up 
to now his views have been pro-German and anti-French, 
but whatever they are they always approximate strongly to 
internationalism of a very dangerous sort. Mr. Bartlett’s 
politics are those which lead first to panic and then to war. 
On Saturday, October 14, he spoke in a sense which could 
only have one effect, namely, to depress his hearers. What 
his object could be in thus endeavouring to create a defeatist 
mentality no one can say. According to the Manchester 
Guardian his speech was quoted in Germany as approving 
German policy. For the British Broadcasting Company to 
put such a speaker on at such a time is nothing short of 
scandalous. The Daily Herald, which is likely to know, 
reported on the following Tuesday that the Foreign Office 
had remonstrated with the B.B.C. on the subject of this 
particular talk. We hope so, for it is intolerable that. our 
relations with foreign powers should be made more difficult 
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than they need be by propaganda run in London by the 
League of Nations Union, to which Mr. Bartlett belongs. 
We quite understand that the officials of such bodies 
are exceedingly nervous about their own future, but they 
must not be allowed to damage this country by running 
their panic propaganda on our wireless. 


THE foundations of the next European war have been 
preparing ever since the League of Nations, under British and 

American guidance, ‘put Germany on her 
ree, She feet.” The only chance for peace in Europe 

was that Germany should realise that war, for 
once, had been a dead and abiding loss. The action of 
successive British statesmen, supported by Monsieur Briand, 
succeeded in persuading the Germans that they had only to 
ask in order to obtain. The abandonment of one safeguard 
after another of the Versailles Treaty, supported by the 
slobbering of the English press, ended by convincing Germany 
that the victorious allies were afraid of her. The admission 
of the defeated country to the League on equal terms (whether 
she pays her subscription or is—as now—greatly in arrears) 
showed her public men that the propaganda of the League of 
Nations Union, that headquarters of anti-national and anti- 
Imperial sentiment in this country, was doing the work of 
the enemies of Great Britain and France, while the financial 
assistance given to Germany by the cities of London and 
New York proved that the German Jews in those places could 
be counted on to work for “‘ the king of Prussia ’? whoever he 
might be. Germany evaded her treaty obligations ; she was 
enabled to get rid of the Reparations, due to the people of 
France and England whom she had so greatly injured by her 
attack on civilization, and, owing to the appalling blindness 
and cowardice of British statesmen, it is actually demanded 
of us that we should coax her back to the League! Our 
MacDonalds, Hendersons and Baldwins have adopted the 
slogan that the world will be “lost,” will “ dissolve in chaos,” 
and that that “ our civilization will perish”’ if the Germans do 
not sign something or other, a signature which they would 
not dream of honouring if it were inconvenient. Why a war 
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brought on by the weakness of the British and French 
should “preserve,” and our being armed should “lose,” 
civilization it is difficult to see. But it is evident that, in 
the minds of all our Ministers, some of our Press, and a few 
of our Deans, supported by the Oxford Union, we must 
on no account be willing or able to defend our own 
civilization. 


THE Germans proved during the earlier part of the month 
better psychologists than usual. They appealed to the especial 
vanity of the British by pointing out that we 
are the natural arbitrators between the nations 
of Europe. It was the old pre-war game, sickeningly 
stale and completely blown upon, but good enough apparently 
for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues, and for 
those many organs of the British Press who only ask to 
be deceived. It is true that one Minister (Mr. Ormsby-Gore) 
made a protest at Geneva, but this protest was not on any 
subject of national concern. It was about German Jews. 
The chorus of approval that greeted him from the League of 
Nations Union press testified to this. Some day a British 
Minister may go to Geneva who will consider British interests 
and may utter his protests on our behalf. When that happens 
we shall know that we are once more on the up-grade. Actually 
the struggle at Geneva during the first fortnight of October 
was between patriotic Frenchmen and their government. We 
cannot say much about this contest because the pressure on the 
French ministry to scrap their army and their military sup- 
plies, in order that Germany might more quickly achieve 
military parity with France, came from the British and the 
Americans. This is the story of what has occurred before 
the Germans threw up their hand. Early in October the 
well-known journalist Pertinax published an article in which 
he related the consternation of Poland and the Little Entente 
countries at the disarmament proposals which the French 
Government were seriously considering. On hearing the 
proposal to transform the French regular army into a 
militia, Colonel Beck, Minister of War in Poland, and repre- 
senting that country at Geneva, exclaimed: ‘‘ You are 
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committing suicide. Do not expect that we shall follow 
suit!”? This revelation of what France’s most faithful ally 
thought of the proposals that were being considered caused a 
profound sensation in France. ‘ We are adopting the policy 
of Sadowa ”’ was the cry, and the policy, which was not only 
proposed to weaken the French powers of defence, but also 
to make a rift between France and her friends, was warmly 
criticised, it is important to remember that their policy is 
still being continued, and that it is warmly advocated by our 
Pacifists. 


GERMANY is to hold an election on November 11 (Armistice 
Day) at which only Nazis will be candidates, and no opposition 
will be allowed. Electors are to be compelled 
to go to the poll, and they are not to have the 
opportunity of criticizing the Government by 
their votes. This election should more properly be called a 
referendum. The only issue is as to how solid is the support 
for Herr Hitler. The silent witness of spoiled or blank 
voting papers will alone testify against him. Itis character- 
istic of our Liberals and Socialists that they are ready to play 
the German game in spite of this step into complete autocracy. 
They are calling for Germany to be invited back into the 
League on her own terms, terms which would certainly 
preclude the inspection of her armaments and would include a 
British Colony or two. At this psychological moment a 
translation of Herr Hitler’s Mein Kampf has appeared in 
English. This is not so much a translation as an issue of the 
book abridged and edited for the benefit of the guileless Briton. 
Many passages have been deleted, some have been altered. 
As no translator’s name is given, one would be glad to know 
who advised these modifications of the German text. No 
indication is given in the title page or elsewhere of changes, 
and we are indebted to those reviewers who have gone care- 
fully over the book in both languages for our information. 
One striking passage, omitted in the English version, was 
brought to public notice in The Times on October 23 by Sir 
Philip Hartog. The omission is of great importance in view 
of Herr Hitler’s occasional adoption of sheep’s clothing. 


Herr Hitler’s 
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THE passage omitted is as follows :— 

The political testament of the German nation for its external policy 
must for ever be as follows :— 
Double Face Never tolerate the rise of two Continental Powers 
in Europe. Regard every attempt to organize a second 
military Power on the frontiers of Germany, even if it be only the establish. 
ment of a State which is capable of becoming a military Power, as an 
attack against Germany and regard it not merely as your right but as your 
duty by every means, and even the use of armed force, to prevent the develop. 
ment of such a State, or, if it has already risen, to destroy it. . . . See to 
it that the strength of our people should be founded not on colonies 
but on the soil of the home in Europe. Never regard the Reich as 
secure unless for centuries to come it is able to provide every descendant 
of our people with a plot of land which he may call his own. Never 
forget that the holiest right in this world is the right to the soil which 
one desires to cultivate oneself, and that the holiest sacrifice is the 
blood shed for this soil. (our italics.) 


The chapter from which this extract is taken is 14, says Sir 
Philip Hartog. It states that the military power of France 
‘‘ should be neutralized by the help of an alliance with Great 
Britain and Italy with a view to providing for German 
expansion on her eastern frontier.” Readers of German 
history know that the double face is the mark of her dealings, 
but it is as well that this latest example of German methods 
should be exposed in view of the pro-German propaganda so 
widely disseminated. The following is what Germany wants 
us now to think is her policy. It is taken from Doctor 
Goebbel’s speech in Berlin, reported in The Times of October 
23. The text was “approved” before being given to the 
Press :— 


“And we say that if it were possible, even at the cost of 
heavy sacrifices, to reach an understanding with France—an under. 
standing that would leave us our honour and guarantee a really lasting 
peace without mental reservations—we should render an enormous 
service to millions of people in Germany and in France. Above all, 
we are of opinion that the rich capital of confidence which our nation 
invests in us cannot be allowed to remain unused in this respect. . . . 
When the Leader makes a big gesture towards France on the wireless 
and offers the hand of reconciliation to France, he need not be afraid 
of being overthrown for it in the Reichstag two days later. . . . If in 
this way we differ from the loud jingoes on this side and the other side 
of our borders, I do not think we need be ashamed of the difference, 
for we do not consider it honourable to stir up nations against each 
other.” 
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We ask our readers to compare these two utterances. Neither 
France nor England can believe No. 2 at this stage of the 
world’s history and after all we have been through. 


THE usual ceremonies in celebration of Trafalgar Day, 
October 21, ettracted larger crowds than usually of late. The 

Nelson’s monument was decorated and wreaths 
eel ns Were laid. Even the B.B.C. remembered this 

truly British occasion and regaled us with 
extracts from The Dynasts, the bright young men who run 
that institution probably being too pre-occupied with 
internationalism to read history or to know that we were not 
France’s ally in the Napoleonic Wars. However this was, we 
were very glad to be spared the usual Vernon Bartlett or his 
leaders, Henderson and Lansbury. The chief event of the 
Trafalgar celebrations was, as usual, the great dinner given 
by the Navy League. Lord Lloyd presided; he read a 
message from the King and Queen and one from the Duke 
of York. He spoke first and said that— 


““When Nelson expected every man to do his duty he did not expect 
every man to do his duty by Geneva or the League of Nations. Their 
first duty was duty to their country.” 
The speech of the evening was made by Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Beatty, who in the gravest and weightiest language 
at his command pointed out the appalling dangers run by this 
country. 


“Without a strong navy ... we cannot play our part as a great 
power... 


“The doctrine of sea power is to secure for our ships the free passage 
of the sea. This free passage of the sea is the beginning and end of 
our safety as an Empire and indeed of our national safety. . . . 
““We have no right to continue to run the terrible risks we have 
in the past years.” 
From these generalisations, Lord Beatty went on to par- 
ticularise. The building of battleships has been postponed 
by the London Treaty until 1936, but—postponed or not— 
‘on the Battle Fleet our whole Imperial security must finally 
devolve.” In talking of the conventions and treaties by 
which we are bound, at Washington and at London, we 
have bound ourselves to weakness :— 
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“ It is not the parity with the United States that I cavil at, if she 
wants as many as we do. Why not? But the acceptance of 50 to 
do the work required of 70 was a grave and deplorable blunder. 

“There is another chapter in this unhappy story. In 1925 the 
Admiralty put forward a programme of construction of cruisers which 
would have spread over a period of ten years, and at the end thereof, 
in 1934, have given us the 70 cruisers we considered necessary. 

“This programme would have kept going our shipbuilding and 
armament firms, provided work for thousands of men and kept them 
off the dole ((and it is to be remembered that over 90 per cent. spent on 
building a ship goes in wages)—in fact, doing exactly what they are 
doing in the United States to-day... . 

* All was well until the autumn of 1927, when for reasons best 
known to themselves, the programme was cancelled and reduced to 
such an extent that we are in a position that even by building three 
cruisers a year we cannot obtain more than the 50 cruisers allowed 
under the London Treaty by 1936.” (Morning Post report, our italics.) 


In 1927 a Conservative Government was in power, with Mr. 
Baldwin as Prime Minister. Official Conservatives cannot 
cast stones at Socialists. Their leader did this, and they 
acquiesced. 


SHips can be built. How about men to man them? In the 
last few years, said Lord Beatty, the personnel of the Navy 
has been reduced by 12,000 :— 

The Reduced 


Personnel “ As a matter of interest, and I might add grave 

concern, the personnel of the United States is 

107,000, a 60 per cent. increase on 1914 numbers; that of Japan 

88,000 in 1931, with probably a greater number to-day—in any case 

an increase of 74 per cent. on 1914 numbers; while our personnel 

has been reduced to 90,300, a decrease of 35 per cent. on our 1914 
numbers. 


After touching on the important question of stocks of reserve 
material, Lord Beatty went on to say : 


“There is then the question of the defence of our Naval bases, 
more especially that of Singapore, the key to the British Empire in 
the East. 

“What are the Admiralty and the War Office doing about them ? 
Are they properly defended against attack from modern weapons, 
which, whether from aircraft, submarines, or heavy ships, becomes 
ever more menacing? It is difficult to imagine that on the small 
pittance allowed to the Navy those needs can have been properly 
safeguarded. I hope so, but we all should like to be enlightened on 
these vital questions. 
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Since Lord Beatty left the Admiralty eight millions have 
been stripped from the naval estimates. We hope that 
this question of naval defence will be pressed in the House 
of Commons. This warning from a great Admiral cannot 
be disregarded. Lord Beatty might draw the attention of 
the League of Nations Union, of which he is vice-president, 
to the dangers we run when we are thus unarmed. 


In spite of the prodigious load of taxation borne by this 
country, in spite of the weight of a grossly extravagant and 
unsuitable educational system and an un- 
wieldy civil service, the courage of the people 
of this country is slowly pulling us out of the 
appalling rut we were placed in as the result of ten years’ 
misunderstanding of world conditions on the part of various 
Governments. According to the latest figures issued, 86,000 
more people were absorbed into industry during September ; 
660,000 have been got back to work in the last twelve months ; 
and the bulk of the young people leaving school at the end 
of the school year were also absorbed. This last point is of 
great importance, as socialists are perpetually pressing the 
raising of the school age, in order, we imagine, that the 
socialist and communist influences of the schools may be 
further brought to bear on them. Nearly 50,000 more miners 
were unemployed during the summer than last winter. This, 
however, is righting itself, and the improvement during 
September was largely in mining, iron and steel, cotton and 
the metal trades. Improvement is also reported in jute, 
hosiery, pottery, boots and shoes, motors. The more favour- 
able figures in employment reached during the last five 
months have been reflected in the finances of the fund, 
which is now in cash. The figures published on October 19 
show that £3,497,000 is in hand. In May the fund 
was still over-spending, but since then there have been small 
surpluses each month. The income during the six months 
has been £30,737,000, the expenditure £27,240,000. There is 
thus a balance to meet any fresh drop in employment. One of 
the most valuable results of more employment would be that 


The Increase in 
Employment 
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the very high rates of contribution from workman, employer 
and State, could all be reduced. The Government is always 
being urged to undertake urgent work in order to give em- 
ployment. No work is more urgent than that our Navy 
should be built up to the limits of the London agreement. 
This, the re-arming of our overseas fortiesses, and the accumu- 
lation of military stores would do more to solve unemploy- 
ment troubles than any other kind of public work. 


THE annual Conservative gathering at Birmingham on 
October 5 was notable for two things. The evidence was 
ma : overwhelming that the Conservatives who have 
the Eh « got mane ”” over India have the support 
of all the keen Conservatives in and out of Parliament and 
there is thus a very good hope that they may succeed in 
preventing the loss of India. That is the most important 
fact emerging from Birmingham. The other event of im- 
portance was Lord Lloyd’s speech on the opening day on 
Empire Defence and its reception. The Morning Post gave 
a graphic account of this, the Times virtually boycotted it. 
The Manchester Guardian, while agreeing with the Times 
about Defence, gave an account which we propose to quote 
because it is quite on the other side to Lord Lloyd, with whom 
all Liberals and Socialists disagree as much as they agree with 
Mr. Baldwin. The text of the speech was “ Wake up, England, 
look around you,” and his plea was for less washy inter- 
nationalism and more practical patriotism. Our shocked 
Liberal contemporary felt his thin grey hairs rise on his elderly 
head when he heard this stirring appeal—and the response : 
‘““. . . The startling thing is that ... it was taken in deadly 
earnest by the Conference. They cheered Lord Lloyd for five minutes 
when he rose. They cheered him again and again as he developed his 
theme... .” (Our italics.) 
His theme was simply that we had been following a mirage, a 
fata morgana, in these international agreements, and that we 
have reduced our security while other nations increased their 
armaments. It is the theme that the National Review has, 
in season and out of season, laid before its readers. Lord 
Lloyd himself has never wavered, but until recently the 
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anesthetics supplied by the Pacifists—in whose interest God 
alone knows—had bemused many keen Conservatives. The 
five minutes’ cheering must be almost unique in the annals of 
such a gathering. Lord Lloyd, with Lord Wolmer, Lord 
Lymington, Sir Henry Page Croft and their stalwart band 
may yet save the soul of the Conservative Party. 


On October 5 the annual gathering of the Conservative Party 
opened at Birmingham, the late Joseph Chamberlain’s home 
and formerly therefore the stronghold of 
Imperialism. It so happened that at the same 
time the Socialists were holding the annual 
meeting of their party and, as was inevitable, the topics of 
National and Imperial Defence, and Home Rule for India were 
debated in both assemblies. Liberal and Socialist political 
leaders have in this country always been internationalist and 
anti-Imperial. They have always advocated reducing our 
armaments on sea, land and in the air. That this policy led 
us straight into the last war has taught them nothing. This 
is what Mr. Henderson, the Socialist leader, recently re-elected 
to the House of Commons, said at Hastings on October 4. 
Mr. Henderson, it should be remembered, is President of the 
Disarmament Conference, which has been sitting at Geneva 
for 18 months, and has brought us visibly nearer to another 
Great War : 

“The treaties guaranteeing peace must be honoured and not 
regarded as scraps of paper,” therefore “‘ a Peace Act should be passed 
through Parliament. ... This Peace Act would not be an empty 
gesture. . . . Since this example would in all probability be followed by 
other nations it would mean that . . . peace would be firmly anchored 
in the national legislature of the civilized countries of the world.” 

(Our italics.) 


Labour 


and Defence 


Mr. Henderson was followed by Mr. Clynes, who was evidently 
talking through his hat, for he proposed a resolution to the 
effect that all nations should totally disarm. This he followed 
up by the suggestion that the British Government should 
themselves immediately abandon air bombing and “submit 
proposals for a large and immediate reduction on the ex- 
penditure of all nations on armed forces, for the suppression 
of all trade in arms and for strict international arms control.” 
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THE next day Mr. Henderson was given a platform for Social- 
ist internationalist propaganda at no less a place than the 
Guild Hall, where the “‘ International Peace 
Society ” held a meeting at which a letter from 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
was read. The latter had discovered that— 

‘Several untoward things have happened to disturb the sense of 
confidence and security and to diminish the willingness of nations to 
trust themselves to the neighbourly co-operation of others.” 

This ‘“ willingness” etc., never existed except in the foolish 
minds of the Pacifists. Our Socialist and internationalist 
Prime Minister is, however, like Narcissus, unable to see 
anything but his own image reflected in the watery element 
of his mind. He once more issued his orders to the 
listening earth, as follows :— 


“e 


Other Pacifist 
Propaganda 


. .. The nations must come to plain and unequivocal under- 


9 


standings . . . as to agreements which would really secure peace. . . . 
Mr. Henderson opened his speech with the statement that 
men longed for peace. That is absolutely true of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen. It is not true of Germans, and probably not 
true of Russians, while the Chinese live at perpetual war with 


each other. Mr. Henderson also said : 

There were many people in this and other countries who were now 
urging the revival of that ancient paradox, “‘ If you want peace, prepare 
for war.”’ THE SECOND PROPOSAL, NOW OFTEN HEARD, WAS TO RETURN 
TO ISOLATION AND A FREE HAND IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. ENG- 
LAND WAS, HOWEVER, NO LONGER ISOLATED ; THE AEROPLANE HAD 
ENDED THAT. THIS COUNTRY WAS A CLOSE NEIGHBOUR OF EUROPE. 


Now Mr. Henderson has either not read history or has not 
understood it. The nations that invite war are the disarmed 
nations, but the real interest of his utterance is its close 
similarity to one, made on the same day at Birmingham, by 
the Conservative leader Mr. Baldwin. The two speeches were 
unkindly placed by the T'imes on the same page, in order, no 
doubt, that readers should make the necessary inference. 
It is a matter of no little interest and much concern to 
Conservatives to know that Mr. Baldwin derives his opinions 
from the same source as the Socialist leaders. 


On October 6 Mr. Stanley Baldwin, colleague of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in the Coalition Government called ‘‘ National,”’ 


— 


Pa ae 


« 
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and leader of the Conservative party, spoke on Disarmament 
at Birmingham. He was noticeably badly supported at this 
; meeting which should have been the culmina- 
rd ga ting point of the Conservative gathering. To 
the consternation of those who heard him he 
reiterated and underlined the internationalist views he has 
before stated more sketchily. He was all for Geneva, for 
“agreements,” and he is prepared to trust anyone who will 
sign one. 

I mean the limitation of armaments as a real limitation, such a one 
that is real by the gestures made for disarmament, and if we find our- 
selves on some lower rating and that some other country has higher 
figures, that country has to come down and we go up until we meet. 
That may be difficult, and if it can be attained, in my view, and I am 
sure you will agree with me, it will be of vital importance to us that 
every signatory to that convention carries out what is in that convention 
in the letter and the spirit. If that convention be signed the nation that 
breaks it will have no friend in this civilised world. (Our italics.) 

Now it is incredible that Mr. Baldwin, who is astuteness in 
person, should believe that “the nation that breaks”’ this dis- 
armament Convention “will have no friend in the civilized 
world.”” Germany broke her treaty pledge when she invaded 
Belgium, she violated the laws of honour and of war during 
four years and yet our English politicians have been “ all 
over’ her ever since 1919. But the strangest part of Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech, because it approximates so closely to 
Mr. Henderson’s, is the following :— 

THERE ARE MANY PEOPLE WHO SAY “ CUT AWAY FROM EUROPE, CUT 
ouT OF Eurore.” IT ALWAYS STRIKES ME THAT BEFORE THE INVENTION 
OF THE INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE THAT MAY HAVE BEEN AN ARGU- 
ABLE PROPOSITION. ‘TO-DAY I THINK IT IS BOTH CRUDE AND CHILDISH. 
TRAFFIC IN THE AIR IS ONLY BEGINNING. ‘THE AIR LINKS OPEN UP THE 
CONTINENT IN A MANNER THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN UNTHOUGHT OF BY 
OUR PARENTS. 

What is the common source of these utterances so identical 
not only in spirit but in form ? Does the Conservative leader 
share a “ ghost’ with Mr. Henderson ? 


WE have seen how Labour, reinforced by “non-political” 
propaganda and backed by the Conservative leader, all shirk 
the true issues before the country. They put 
up a bogy who wants to withdraw from 
responsibilities, or one who “‘ wants war.” and proceed to 


And the Press 
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argue as if those who wished to avert another 1914 belonged 
to that category. It was not those who saw clearly in the 
early years of the century who led us to that holocaust. 
Then, as now, the Pacifists were the true war-mongers, not the 
anxious men who point out the flimsy nature of international 
‘agreements’ that are not intended to be kept. It is 
unfortunate that the Times should join with the Socialist and 
Liberal press in congratulating Mr. Baldwin on his “ oppor- 
tune and courageous”’ speech. The speech was inopportune 
and far from courageous. It was addressed to an absent 
audience and was received without applause. On the other 
hand it delighted the Manchester Guardian so much that two 
leaders have appeared praising it, and no doubt it rejoiced 
Sir Gilbert Murray and Mr. Beverly Nichols, and their like. 
Mr. Baldwin’s chief plea for internationalism was made on the 
score of its cheapness. We did not find it cheap to be unpre- 
pared in the Great War. The waste of money, and still more 
of precious lives, due to our lack of preparation was immense. 
The Hendersons and Baldwins of those days (their names 
then were Lloyd George and John Burns) talked as the 
Conservative leader and his Socialist double talk now. Have 
we learned nothing from the agony which lasted four years ? 
To those who have been alarmed by Mr. Baldwin’s threats 
about increased taxation we would say that the employment 
which would follow a naval and military programme, com- 
bined with a proper defence of our markets, would largely 
compensate for the expenditure. To these benefits should be 
added a protectionist and a monetary policy in accordance 
with our needs. If we are to consider the various items of our 
recent losses we should like to point out that Mr. Montague 
Norman’s disastrous deflationary policy has cost us much more 
than any possible defence programme. Mr. Baldwin’s threat 
of fresh taxation, that turnip with a candle in it, does not 
frighten us. It is not a ghostly apparition, we have seen it 
before. It is the political stock-in-trade of Ministers on the 
defensive, who do not want to own to their mismanagement 
of our affairs. If our taxes go up it is because we are mis- 
governed not because we are well defended. 
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WE have seen that Mr. Baldwin’s international policy is very 
much the same as Mr. Henderson’s. It is also interesting to 
compare the Indian policy of the Socialist 
party with that recently adhered to by Con- 
servative leaders. It is right to say that this 
plank of Indian Home Rule is an old one on the Socialist 
platform. It has only recently been adopted by Conservative 
Ministers, and such of the Conservative press as they can 
influence. The report of the speech of Mr. Lansbury at 
Hastings said that his ‘‘ party would continue to do their 
utmost to help the Indian peoples along the road to self- 
determination.”’ The report of the speech of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain in Birmingham said that the Cabinet he repre- 
sented made their Indian policy (now the same as Mr. Lans- 
bury’s) a question of confidence. This was taken to mean 
either that the Conservatives must swallow it whole or face the 
resignation of the Government. Of course Mr. Chamberlain 
was put up to say this by a badly frightened Conservative 
caucus. It had the effect of making the timid abstain from 
voting. Mr. Chamberlain, whose support of the Indian 
scuttle was deeply deplored, drew a lurid picture of the advent 
of the Cripps-Coles administration should we part with our 
present Government. Well, Messrs. Cripps and Coles could 
not do much more to the British Empire than destroy the 
peace of India and break our connection with it, and it would 
be better for people who believe in wrecking to be the wreckers, 
rather than those who have hitherto been Conservatives. A 
striking exhibition of the point of view of Home Rulers for 
India was shown by the leading article on this subject in the 
Manchester Guardian of October 7. The Manchester Guardian 
has always been anti-Imperial and against displaying any 
foresight in foreign affairs. It worked for Germany both 
before and after the war, until, indeed, the Germans began to 
ill-treat the Jews almost as badly as they ill-treated our 
prisoners and the captive Belgian and French populations. 


Socialist 
Indian Policy 


THE Manchester Guardian has followed—at a distance—the 
Socialist lead on India. A passionate advocate of Home Rule 
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for Ireland it now advocates this policy for India. After 

dwelling on the safeguards and after saying that the policy 

The Home Rulers of the White Paper is the only one, the leading 
article of October 7 says : 

No one denies that Britain and India are both, in these reforms, 
about to take a step in the dark. But it is the job of statesmen to be 
able to look in the dark without shivering. Nor is there any reason 
why they should allow the rank and file behind them to do the shivering 
for them. 

Our contemporary is brave enough about other people’s risks. 
The terror which is actually going on in India does not reach 
so far as Lancashire. The future Cawnpores will only give 
the staff something titillating to write about! They will be 
able to sandwich the destruction of the remaining British 
communities between news about the break-down of law and 
order and the letters of Mr. Laski about how Germans beat 
Jews. The most characteristic thing in the article is the 
following sentence :—‘ But it is essential that Indian Ministers 
should have as few British scapegoats as possible to fix the 
blame on when things go wrong.” Poor India, to be given 
over to chaos by people who care only for their own personal 
safety and their own strong sense of virtue ! 


One of the interesting things about the Birmingham Con- 
servative Conference was that everybody was pleased. The 

Times, chief organ of the Conservative Central 
a was Office, professed great satisfaction at the 

defeat of the Resolution on India, the with- 
drawal of the protectionist resolution, and it was able to ignore 
Lord Lloyd’s great speech and Conservatist enthusiasm for 
stronger defence forces. The Economist, representing the 
Liberals, was equally satisfied, because it found that, ‘‘ The 
character of Conservative policy has, temporarily at any rate, 
been modified by the association of the Party with the Liberal 
and Labour elements in the National Government.” But 
if official Conservatives and Liberals were satisfied from their 
respective views with the meeting, the malcontents, who 
comprise the revived and strengthened Tory Party, were 
delighted and greatly encouraged, while the satisfaction of the 
India Defence League knew no bounds. We are unable to 
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imagine why official Conservatives were able to welcome the 
lessons they received, but we can see why those who follow 
Lord Lloyd, Sir Henry Page Croft and Lord Wolmer are 
enthusiastic and confident. On the vital question of India 
the voting, after Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in his own home 
town, had nailed the White Paper flag to the Party mast, was 
757 for burking discussion and 344 for continuing it. In the 
757 there were at least 400 paid agents and women organisers 
and there were 121 counted abstentions. We say counted, 
because the officials at the door, the day Lord Wolmer’s 
Indian resolution was defeated, were careful not to collect 
all the vouchers. This was noted by a very shrewd observer 
who made his own calculations as to the number of people 
thus passed over, and deducted from the total score of the 
count. These amounted to about 180. We therefore get 400 
paid (and therefore not disinterested) voters out of 757 and 
rather over 300 abstentions, due to Mr. Chamberlain’s threats. 
This result is very satisfactory to those who want to preserve 
India. It is also apparently good enough for the National 
Government ! 


On the second of November the Council of the Conservative 
and Unionist Associations (Metropolitan area) meet for the 
The second time this year. It will be recalled that 
Conservative London critics of the White Paper raised the 
Meeting in question of the future Indian constitution at 
London the Council last spring, on which occasion the 
great forensic talents of Lord Hailsham were used for the 
purpose of side-tracking the main issue—the merits or 
demerits of the White Paper—and in order to burke discussion 
by the now time-honoured method of postponing decision 
until it is too late. Too late, that is, for the critics to do 
anything but vote on amendments in the House of Commons. 
These amendments will constitute a far more serious indict- 
ment of Government policy than the criticisms now being 
offered, for they will involve, if they are carried, the defeat 
of the Government. It is evidently for that position that 
Government spokesmen have been manceuvring. They count 
on the reluctance of their followers to turn them out. This 
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effort to dragoon the Conservative Party has thrown a third 
of it into open revolt. That these and similar tactics are 
resented by the rank and file will be evidenced at the meeting 
on November 2nd, and the usual smothering must be 
expected from officialdom, a resolution, emanating from 
Battersea, was proposed; this expressed the opinion that 
matters of national and party importance should be discussed, 
and not side-tracked until a Bill is presented in its final 
form to the legislature. Captain Hudson, a Conservative 
whip, according to the Morning Post, has brought influence 
to bear and has succeeded in eliminating this resolution, but 
we may be sure that it will appear in another form. We are 
not yet living under Nazi rule in England. Our Macdonalds 
may envy, but cannot imitate Herr Hitler’s one party system. 
At the last London party meeting the Government were 
rebuffed, this time they will get a further lesson. 


ALTHOUGH the Parliamentary strength of the India Defence 
League in London was no more than half-a-dozen, half of them 
new members, nothing was more remarkable 
than Lord Hailsham’s and Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
failure at the Council meeting last spring. 
Experience has taught the critics of the Government’s 
abdication policy that they stand to gain at these meetings, 
and that the Government stand to lose, by a secret ballot. 
The Central Office is well aware of this, and at the Council 
meeting last spring votes were counted by a show of hands 
only. Notwithstanding this, and in spite of the fact that 
Lord Lloyd and Lord Howe were absent, while the Govern- 
ment was represented by one of its ablest men, Lord Hailsham, 
supported by Mr. Duff Cooper, the figures showed the strength 
of the movement to preserve India, and a third of the Council 
supported the attack on the White Flag policy. The meeting 
early next month will be indicative. Whatever the result, 
one thing is certain, that so long as Downing Street insists 
upon the White Paper proposals they will be challenged 
at every party meeting, and the longer the whole wretched 
business drags out the closer will the Tory forces be cemented. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s no confidence trick may have saved the 
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Government temporarily, but it sounded the death-knell of 
the coalition. It was the last trump card up the Govern- 
ment’s sleeve and it failed. The 30 per cent. who voted against 
postponement only at the Friends House last June rose to 
32 per cent. a few months later on a no confidence motion. 
The Government may think they have saved themselves, 
but 32 per cent. of the party will have none of their Indian 
policy, and will never go back on that decision. Conservative 
members of the National Government might do well to 
consider which course serves the country best, the dropping 
of the White Paper or the Socialism they profess to dread 
but continue to imitate. 


An interesting article in the Virginia Quarterly Review for 
October gives a picture, by an admirer of President Franklin 
Roosevelt, of what the writer calls the Roosevelt 
Revolution. It is difficult for English people, 
who are totally different from American people, 
to gauge what is likely to happen in that country, nor do the 
Press correspondents of the English papers help us very 
much. They are mostly in New York or in Washington, and 
they are (apparently) under orders to say nothing critical or 
likely to offend. This hush-hush policy towards America is 
such that we are not only not informed, but we are even 
misinformed by our Press. For this reason, an article giving 
an entirely American view of the course of events in the 
U.S.A. is very welcome. According to the writer, Mr. 
Walter Millis, Mr. Roosevelt is the saviour of the U.S.A., but 
he is not uncritical, and he gives us a glance at another 
point of view :— 


The U.S.A. 
from Within 


“Critics discover the President’s course to be full of apparent 
inconsistencies ; they see him as an unreliable though so far inspired 
opportunist, and they express a natural fear of an extemporaneous 
statesmanship which may leave the extemporiser suddenly at a loss 
for his next movement.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has, however, always been lucky. He found a 
people who wanted a lead. He was not afraid to give it. 
He extracted plenary powers from Congress and Senate. 
Here follows an account of political and financial manceuvring 
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that makes us giddy. Grants in aids, farm bills, and at last 
beer. Then came (while our Mr. MacDonald was doing his 
ocean crawl) the sudden renunciation of the gold standard, 
and finally the money juggle. Is it, says the writer, inflation ? 
No one knows. 


THE picture left on one’s mind by the description of Mr. 
Roosevelt is that of a very supple and nimble politician who 
will do anything and everything, adopt any 
catchword and use any stunt, to haul the 
waterlogged vessel he commands off the rocks, 
He has succeeded in dazzling his fellow-citizens. Will the 
dazzle last long enough for the vessel to be floated ? 

The ‘“‘ recovery’ programme announced that the 


Dollars and 
the Rest 


‘definite objective of raising commodity prices to such an extent 
that those who have borrowed money will, on the average, be able to 
repay that money in the same kind of dollar which they borrowed.” 
Then was announced the ‘partnership between government and 
farming and industry and transportation,’ which was simultaneously 
to raise farm prices and industrial purchasing power and employment 
through the elimination of ‘‘ unfair’ competition. The great scheme of 
recovery and control had been finally perfected and rationalized ; its 
various parts had even, to some extent, been co-ordinated.” 
Yes, perfected, rationalized, etc., but will it work? “ The 
programme has really become . . . an elaborately developed 
mechanism for the redistribution of wealth...” Now, as 
far as we know, wealth has never been redistributed, although 
it has sometimes changed hands. Mr. Millis has a dig at 
“the old incorrigible entanglements of foreign policy (which) 
were lying in wait at London,” and he admits that the U.S.A. 
committed “‘ tactical blunders ”’ at the London Conference. 
After this :— 

“Toward the end of June the nation discovered itself in the grip 
of an actual business boom, and it almost began to seem as though 
inflation were the more likely possibility. As stock, commodity, and 
even wholesale prices began to pyramid, the doctors who had been 
summoned to pump life into a corpse faced the sudden danger that they 
would be left behind by a fast-running patient. Wheat prices had 
already gone so high as to make it difficult to get the farmers to accept 
the farm bill machinery . . . (however) the vertical drop in the 
markets in the third week in July introduced a final abrupt doubt as 
to what the situation might be.” 
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We have, for reasons of space, omitted the panegyrics on Mr. 

Roosevelt, and we go to the summing up, which is very 

interesting :— 

The Sum Up : e ! 

‘Mr. Wilson found it easy enough to declare war in 

1917 ; to hold the nation to the high purposes for which war had been 
declared he discovered to be impossible. Mr. Roosevelt found it 
relatively easy to carry the nation into action amidst the banking 
crisis of 1933; the second half of his programme presents a problem 
of even greater difficulty than did the second half of Mr. Wilson’s, 
and it is not clear that he will be any better able to solve it. Imfhe 
fails, he may possess the personal address to admit it in time and to 
keep his party and the country on a reasonably even keel whatever 
the future may bring. He may escape the fate of his predecessor, but 
that he will fail in some measure is quite possible ; it is even a probable 
deduction from the long lesson of human history. . . .” 

But the failure, if it comes, says Mr. Millis, will not be in the 

revolution itself. He believes that the vital changes in 

~ government organization will remain. 

“What Mr. Roosevelt is achieving is a complete reorganization of 
the American politico-economic structure upon a new (even though it 
prove constitutional) plan. The first meeting of his new administrative 
heads with the traditional Cabinet may well spell the end of that 
Cabinet as we know it; it almost certainly spells the beginning of a 
far more compact, more authoritarian, and more modern governmental 
system than anything which has gone before in the changing history 
of our peculiar constitution. Short of the whole experiment being 
written off as a flat failure (like Mr. Wilson’s League) it is difficult to 
see how the new institutions can be other than permanent.” 

“Prediction,” says the writer, “is impossible,’ but it is 
interesting and significant that this thoughtful and well- 
informed American should be willing to contemplate a “‘ more 
authoritarian ’’ government. That a flight from democracy 
should be contemplated in the U.S.A. is very significant, as 
is Mr. Roosevelt’s willingness to meet Russia’s delegate, 


Firkelstein alias Litvinoff. 


THE papers announced a piece of news on October 20 which 
shows that President Roosevelt has had to make a concession 
to the great bootlegging fraternity. This has 
been done by placing an embargo on importing 
‘* medicinal”’ liquors in bond until December 5, 


A Concession 
to Bootlegging 


when they may be legally sold. This also applies to beverage 
wines. Since the repeal of Prohibition the imports in bond, 
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chiefly from France, have been very great, and it is thought 
that Mr. Roosevelt wishes to placate not only the powerful 
bootlegging interests, which are thus given an extension of 
their monopoly, but also to please American distillers and 
wine-makers. These interests are said to be gratified by the 
President’s move. Wholesale liquor importers, however, are 
less delighted. They see that this move may lead to a 
monopoly that will enable the bootlegger to flourish in the 
future as he has in the past. The Times Washington corre- 
spondent, in a despatch printed on December 20, makes a 
very significant statement about this last Government effort 
to control the American drink trade :— 

‘““ Whatever happens, the stage is being slowly set for Government 
control in this field, as in others. Yesterday, for instance, the cotton 
textile industry voluntarily yielded to the N.R.A. the power to forbid 
installation of additional productive machinery by any manufacturer. 
This news, following so promptly on official warnings that ‘ free use of 
money ’ would no longer be allowed, gives but one indication—where 
others are expected—of the intention of the Administration to set up 
control over private industrial investments.” 

The bootlegger has not yet lost his hold, as may be seen by 
the following passage, also from The Times on the same day. 
Their New York correspondent says :— 

“There has recently been a great increase in smuggled imports of 
brandies and whiskies. Bootleggers have been counting—correctly, as 
events have shown—upon a relaxation of activity by preventive agents 
now that the repeal of Prohibition is almost here, and it is believed 
that something like 3,000,000 gallons of whisky were smuggled into 
the United States in September alone, domestic distillers having 
provided an additional incentive to smuggling by raising sharply the 
prices of whiskies sold for medicinal purposes. Recently there were 
reported to be more than 60 ships in the ‘ rum fleet ’ off the New Jersey 
shore, the largest pre-Christmas fleet for years.”’ 

We are told by shrewd observers in the States that there will 
be a tremendous “‘ bust up ”’ when liquor “ comes into its own.” 


BroapcasTING to the whole Dominion of Canada from 
Winnipeg on October 10, Mr. Bennett, the Prime Minister, 
said: “Canada is now standing on the 
threshold of recovery.”’ Last April, he told his 
hearers, a million and a half Canadians were 
receiving some form of relief. This figure, by September, 


Mr. Bennett’s 
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had dropped by over 500,000. In a very important passage 
in his speech Mr. Bennett spoke of the fact that financial 
settlements between Canada and Great Britain now were 
conducted through New York and were therefore dependent 
upon the American dollar and liable to its fluctuations. He 
favoured the establishment of a Central Canadian bank, which 
would provide a direct medium for the settlement of British- 
Canadian accounts. Mr. Bennett also spoke about the 
Ottawa agreements :— 

As to the Ottawa Agreements, that for the first time preference 
was now placed on a fair reciprocal basis, and the Tariff Board was 
now dealing with the woollen-textile application, which under the 
Agreement would place British manufacturers on an even basis with 
Canadians. He was confident that the result would increase inter- 
Imperial trade, but warned his audience that its growth would be slow. 

After referring at length to the Wheat Agreement, about 
which he found it “ heartening’ to see that there was 
“general agreement . . . that the wheat-producing countries 
should sell at a profit,” he spoke of what is both by day and 
by night in every Canadian’s mind, namely, the tremendous 
ups and downs and the vast experiments being tried in the 
United States. About this Mr. Bennett said that Canada’s 
severest test was still ahead of her. 


Forces connected with the recovery programme in the United 
States, over which Canada had no control, would exercise enormous 
influence. He had intended to start a large programme of public 
works, but fear of inflation in the United States had made him postpone 
it until the effect of that experiment had been fully noted. Mean- 
while he had no intention of endangering the stability of Canadian credit. 

The position of Canada, next door to the United States, is 
one of infinite difficulty. Canada owes the United States 
large sums borrowed for purposes of development. The only 
genuine obstacle to an Empire currency may be said to be 
the Canadian dollar, bound as it is by this link to the 
American dollar. This difficulty could be overcome, but it 
has never yet been seriously tackled, our Treasury and Bank 
of England being incapable of imagining any orientation 
which would lead us away from America and towards the 
Empire. 
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Two great Powers, Russia and the U.S.A., never joined the 
League of Nations. Two other great Powers, Japan and 
: . Germany, have left it. Latin-America, while 
Latin-America ital a : 
not resigning (it is so much simpler not to pay 
subscriptions), has decided to give it the go-by as far as the 
Western Hemisphere, which is all Latin-America cares about, 
is concerned. On October 10, at Rio de Janeiro, a treaty 
between Brazil and the Argentine was signed, and subse- 
quently ten treaties were executed between Brazil and the 
Argentine, Chile, Uraguay, Paraguay, and Mexico, these 
last countries agreeing to settle all disputes among themselves 
by peaceful methods. A Conciliation Committee of five 
members is to sit in private. The Latin-Americans have by 
this means notified the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere 
that the Western Hemisphere wishes to manage its own 
affairs. The movement is probably a good one for the 
countries concerned: it is obviously much better for groups 
of countries to regulate their affairs with their neighbours 
than to have a “ world”’ League thousands of miles away. 
The Argentine and Brazilian Republics have, besides the 
treaties referred to, signed commercial and shipping agree- 
ments. The war between Bolivia and Paraguay over the 
Gran Chaco seems to be hanging fire, though no peace has been 
made, in spite of the overtures of arbitration made by 
Brazil. This dispute, which has been going on for some time, 
will afford a test of the reality of all these treaties. If Latin- 
America cannot bring the Gran Chaco dispute to an end, we 


may assume that it will not be much more effective than the 
League of Nations. 


WE are often pressed by Socialists and socialisers to ‘‘ plan ” 
this and that, or to transfer that or this to municipal or 
s 3 Ets. governmental guidance. The phrases “ dis- 
gs ™ interested management,” the “ people’s 
trustees,’ the “ best interests of the com- 

munity,” are used to forward various schemes for placing 
both land and industries under State or city control. Nothing 
is more important than that the “ people’s trustees ’’ should 
act in the “ best interests of the community,” but before we 
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are induced to surrender yet more powers into the hands of 
elected persons and their salaried agents, let us see in the 
case of existing public control how this works and what 
consideration government employees display to those whose 
welfare is in their hands. A concrete and understandable 
case is that of land owned by the State, on which houses 
are built by the tenants and used for trade purposes. Such a 
case occurs in Regent Street, where there are very fine shops 
in which certain well-known firms have for many years 
been fixed at the same address. As long as they leased the 
land on which their places of business stood from private 
landlords they were well treated and not over-rented. Then 
in 1919 the land fell to the crown and the leases became 
annual leases. The change was immediate. Rents were 
put up from year to year until in 1925 very high figures were 
reached. According to a statement in the Daily Telegraph, 
on July 25, Regent Street, when it was recently rebuilt, had 
its rents raised from £60,000 to over £600,000 a year, the 
tenants paying also for the building. Rates went up to 
correspond. This is what a director of a building company 
owning property in Regent Street wrote recently in The 
Times. Mr. L. C. Bullock, the writer, is not a trader and 
‘not interested in any trade or business in Regent Street ”’ ; 
he is simply a representative of shareholders in the company 
that constructed premises in Regent Street : 


“The buildings . . . erected by the lessees under the supervision 
of the Surveyor transformed Regent Street. . . . Then came a period 
of disillusionment. In many cases when lessees were able to let their 
shops at rentals which were sufficient to enable them to pay the ground 
rent to the Government and get a reasonable return on their capital 
outlay, the tenants failed. In other cases the shops remained empty. 
Gradually it became evident that the whole basis of rentals was 
wrong and that the rentals asked for the shops must be drastically 
reduced. . . . The sub-tenants cannot pay for their shops. The 
direct tenants under the Crown have to meet the matter by reducing 
rents.” 


The Crown, 7.e. the State refuses any relief. 


WE can imagine the howl that would go up if the Portman 
Estate or the Grosvenor Estate were to behave like this. 
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The country would ring with denunciations of the Duke of 
Westminster and the Portmans as bloodsuckers, etc. Yet the 

State is quietly ruining a large company of 
— traders, many of them old-established, and 

nearly all of them British, without com- 
punction. The case of the direct holders of leases, who in 
their turn sublet, is most difficult. They are between the 
Crown and the impoverished trader. What are they to do ? 
Mr. Bullock, who is one of them, says: 

“In many cases their properties are mortgaged, and unless they 
are to lose everything they must pay their ground rent (to the Crown) 
and mortgage interests and probably the premiums on a redemption 
policy. In many cases there is nothing over. . . . In the meantime 
the position of the shopkeeper is going from bad to worse. The truth 
is that the ground rents which the Commissioners of the Crown Lands 
are taking are not very much less than the true rack rents of the buildings 
themselves.” 

The buildings, it should be remembered, were built by 
the tenants. Mr. Bullock concluded thus :— 

“T have the authority of my co-directors to say that if the Govern- 
ment will reduce the Regent Street ground-rents we will pass the whole 
of the benefit on to our tenants.” 

This is the case against the Commissioners of Lands. This is 
what happens under public ownership, namely, the strangling 
of a whole community of traders, the destruction of one of 
London’s great centres. The Government’s response through 
the mouth of Mr. Elliot, Minister of Agriculture, to the plea 
of the lessees in Regent Street, on July 25, was as follows : 

The matter was fully considered following on a deputation he 
received from the Regent Street Association on January 26... On 
April 26 he informed the Association that the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands were not able to agree to any revision of the terms of the existing 
contracts. .. . 

That is to say that the civil servants who administer this 
important property are so indifferent to the “ welfare of the 
community’ to say nothing of its “‘ best interests,” that 
they are cheerfully driving traders into bankruptcy. We 
call attention to this affair because it is typical of the kind 
of attack on capital which is being made by those who are in 
receipt of salaries paid by the very people they are endeavour- 
ing to destroy. 
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SPAIN is in a troubled political condition. There have been 
no less than three parliamentary crises during as many 
months. The middle classes, who enabled the 
Republic to come into existence, are now 
rather alarmed at the Socialist class measures encouraged 
by the Government they called into being. The President, 
Sefior Alcala Zamora, is said to share the alarm of these 
steady elements, and it was the lack of his support that 
greatly hastened the break-up of the Republican-Socialist 
Coalition and which brought about the fall of Sefior Azana 
in the summer. A large number of newspapers appear to 
support the middle-class view, and the line taken against 
Sefior Azana is one of great bitterness. Sefior Lerroux, the 
head of a brief inglorious Ministry summoned to power on the 
fall of Sefior Azana, disappeared almost as soon as he took 
office, and the usual device of a government of concentra- 
tion was resorted to, and Sefior Barrios took the Premiership. 
His Cabinet contains three Radicals and a few Republicans, 
the Socialists agreeing to support but not to accept office. 
No one in Spain seems to believe that the combination will 
be long-lived. The elections are to be held on November 19, 
and a turn to the right is confidently expected. These elec- 
tions are of great importance. Spain, since the Republic was 
instituted, has had no freely-elected Parliament by universal 
suffrage ; up to now she had simply had a Republican- 
National Assembly, and this has gone the way of all flesh in 
influence. President Zamora abolished this body by the 
exercise of his prerogative. It remains to be seen what the 
“ freely’ elected body will do. 


Spain 


THE costly League of Nations weighs heavily on those 
countries who make the payments they have undertaken. 

Great Britain bears 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
ota of the total cost. The British Empire is said 

(but the figures given vary in this matter) to 
bear 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. of the whole. We pay for 
those who do not honour their obligations in the following 
manner. In view of those contributions that are always 
unpaid, and in order to get the necessary money for the 
vast secretariat, with its princely salaries and the huge staffs 
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thought necessary, the cost of the League budget has always 
been over-estimated by 30 per cent. or more. The over- 
budgeting appears to vary according to the arrears of 
Germany, China, and other countries. This means that all 
the nations are assessed at a much too high figure and never 
upon the sum actually required. Those nations which pay, 
pay on this over-estimated figure. The defaulters do not pay 
at all, or not in full, but the money extracted from Great 
Britain, France and other paying nations having been far 
more than was required on an actual estimate of expenses, 
the amount received covers the actual sum, and so what the 
Journal de Généve once wittily called the Danse des Salariés 
can go merrily on. The amounts of the salaries and the size 
of the staffs are simply fantastic. One of the dangers of the 
present situation, which is otherwise greatly simplified by 
the withdrawal of Germany from Geneva, is that the vested 
interests there will resist with intensity any effort to do 
away with this huge unwieldy and most dangerous institu- 
tion, which has become the haunt of mischief-makers, besides 
forming a centre for the international gossip and scares 
that provide the stock exchanges of the world with material 
for their ramps. We should add that, besides the huge 
secretariat at Geneva, the League of Nations keeps a bureau 
in London. The quality of the work done in this London 
centre may be judged by the fact that Mr. Vernon Bartlett, 
whose voice is heard only too often on the wireless, was until 
recently at the head of this office. Mr. Bartlett, whose 
defeatist and anti-patriotic views are broadcast weekly, 
may represent the views of Geneva, which has been ever 
since its inception a focus of anti-British intrigue. 


In view of the fact that the whole weight of German propa- 
ganda is being turned on to persuade Great Britain that 
Germany is friendly to this country, the object 
being to make it easy for our MacDonalds to 
agree to German demands, we think it may 
interest those of our readers who have grown up since the 
War to read the Hymn of Hate, which was written by Ernst 
Lissauer, and became one of the National Anthems of Ger- 
many during the War. 


The Hymn of 
Hate 
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French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot ; 
We love them not, we hate them not, 
We hold the Wechsel and Volga’s gate, 
We have but one and only hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone. 


He is known to you all, he is known to you all, 
He crouches behind the dark sea flood, 

Full of envy, hatred, malice, and gall, 

Cut off by waves that are thicker than blood. 
Come let us stand at the Judgment place, 

An oath to swear to, face to face, 

An oath of bronze no wind can shake, 

An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 
Come, hear the word, repeat the word, 
Throughout the Fatherland make it heard. 


We will never forgo our hate, 

We have all but a single hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone—ENGLAND ! 


In the captain’s mess, in the banquet-hall, 

Sat feasting the officers, one and all, 

Like a sabre-blow, like the swing of a sail, 

One seized his glass held high to hail— 
Sharp-snapped like the stroke of a rudder’s play, 
Spoke three words only: “ To the Day!” 
Whose glass this fate ? 

They all had but a single hate, 

Who was thus known ? 

They had one foe and one alone—ENGLAND ! 


French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot, 

We fight the battle with bronze and steel, 
And the time that is coming Peace will seal. 
You will we hate with a lasting hate, 

We will never forgo our hate, 

Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 
Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 
Hate of seventy millions, choking down. 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone—ENGLAND ! 
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Tue English think this sort of thing merely funny. They 
bought copies of this hymn by tens of thousands and sang 
it as a comic song. But the Germans were 
quite serious: they meant it all, and they 
have not changed. This is how an eye-witness 
described, in a letter to The Times, what he saw at a great 
parade in Munich on October 15. The writer was Sir Clive 
Morrison-Bell. “‘ The enthusiasm for ‘ Der Fiihrer’ [Hitler] 
passed all bounds.” 


I was standing close enough to the tribune to be aware of his every 
action and the crowd’s immediate reactions. 

But perhaps the most striking feature of the day, excluding the 
street decorations, were the bodies of troops marching through the 
streets. Every man in the ranks was singing—shouting would almost 
be the more appropriate word—their new marching songs with a 
patriotic fervour that was instantaneously arresting ; I never heard 
anything so provocative, so challenging, so defiant. “So there! 
Hitler has put us on the map! So there!” it seemed to go, with a 
fierce stamp of the foot about every ten paces. Some bands of brown 
Amazons were doing their best to imitate their brothers, and it all 
left a very vivid impression that the youth of Germany has been 
thoroughly stirred up, and would like, if it only knew how, to get the 
bit in its teeth. 


The fact is that the Germans are a very excitable people, 
and they are proud of exhibiting the violence of their emotions. 
The excited young men of Munich would now sing either the 
Hymn of Hate or any other extravaganza of the kind. The 
writer has seen a German crowd, before the War, in a state of 
hysteria about the Kaiser. Just now it is Hitler, but because 
we are different, and because these manifestations are repug- 
nant to us, we should not fall into the error of thinking that 
they do not correctly represent German sentiment. 


Always the 


Same 


No better entertainment for an evening can be found than to 
read the Liberal Press on “ the crisis”? : on German policy 
and on the retirement of Herr Hitler from the 
League. Our contemporaries have learned a 
good deal from the events of the last few 
months ; some of their newly-found wisdom has undoubtedly 
been pressed upon them by their Jewish supporters. But 
they do not yet know enough to enable them to judge current 
events calmly ; they are too excited and they are too peeved. 


The Pacifist 
Press 
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The Economist of October 21 has an article called Hitler 
Shows His Hand, which, while it wallows in the usual sea of 
slosh, does sometimes dimly indicate reality. It timidly and 
delicately suggests that Hitler is perhaps repeating the 
‘successful manceuvre of last year” on a “larger scale.” 
Having said so much the writer blushes at his boldness, and 
at once plunges into a long paragraph of the usual “‘ Germany 
has strong grounds for protest,” etc. But there is more to 
come. “Germany,” says the writer, ““— and it would 
even seem to be true of Herr Hitler—has seemed to speak 
with two voices.” Oh, how shocking, who could have 
believed such a thing! Our Economist has, of course, never 
heard of the Ems telegram, of one Busch, biographer 
of Bismarck, nor of the scrap of paper. He particularises in 
an awestruck way certain details of his new discovery :— 
There is the voice of the Hitler broadcast which speaks the words 
of a man filled with a burning sense of the horrors of war and convinced 
that Germany must have a prolonged period of peaceful development. 
This Germany seeks in particular to be friendly to Italy and England. 
The other voice in arrogant tones preaches the racial superiority of 
German stock ; stirs up trouble over the air in neighbouring countries ; 
teaches the youth of Germany that war calls forth the highest qualities 
of the human mind and propounds a philosophy which rides rough-shod 
over liberty to achieve its ends. 


How distressing this must be to all those who have pleaded 
Germany’s cause since the War! Are they actually going to 
admit that they were wrong ? It is unlikely. In this case the 
article contains the usual apologia, the usual minimizing, and a 
rather abject appeal to Germany to “convince the world 
that her fair words are sincere.” The Economist has a long 
way to go yet. 


For real rollicking fun the Manchester Guardian should be read. 
It is farther on the road towards facts than the other Liberal 
paper, having been banned from Germany, in 
spite of the work done in and out of season for 
le Roi de Prusse. Ever since this occurred the 
Manchester Guardian has had the feelings of a respectable 
middle-aged woman who has been violently thrown out of a 
public-house, and accused of being immoral and drunk. 
“Me drunk,” she says, sitting on the pavement with her hair 


Respectability 
Outrage 
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rumpled and her bonnet on one side. “ I never drink and my 
character is known,” etc. She can’t get over the blow. 
Since Mrs. Prigg denied the existence of Mrs. Harris, there 
has been no such upset as that given to the British Pacifists 
when Herr Hitler showed them that, for him, their Mrs, 
Harris of Geneva has no reality. Their reaction is to shut 
their eyes tightly for fear of what horrible object they may 
see next. True, the Manchester Guardian has discovered, 
owing to the shock received, that we did not unconditionally 
commit ourselves to disarmament in the Treaty of Versailles, 
Humourists should also on no account miss the Observer. 
This pseudo-Conservative paper, when it was banned from the 
Reich, became positively incoherent with wrath. Columns 
of indignant protest were emitted. ‘‘ We who have always 
helped to put the German case,”’ it wails. True indeed, 
but it does not seem to pay our contemporaries to do the 
Germans’ work for them. May we venture to hope that they 
will soon realise that the efforts of every Englishman are 
wanted for the British cause. The mess the world is in is 
largely on account of the way certain groups of Britons 
(we don’t count the Laskis or the Readings in this category) 
have worked against their country’s interests in every corner 
of the globe. 


WuatTeEVER else Herr Hitler has done he has coined a useful 

phrase in a speech made on October 18 to the Nazi party. 
In this he explained his action in withdrawing 

— altogether from Geneva in the following 
passage :— 

His predecessors had suffered to some extent from ‘‘ Genevese 
malady,” which made them pessimists for their own nation and optim- 
ists for the League. He, on the contrary, said that he was optimistic 
with respect to his own people and pessimistic with respect to Geneva 
and the League. 

The League having weakened Germany’s opponents and 
undone much of the effect of the victory of the Allies, 
Germany has no longer any use for it. No one, who knew 
the Germans, ever supposed for a moment that they would 
care to keep up the Geneva Peace farce once it had served 
their turn by releasing them from their treaty obligations. 


eee 
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It is not possible that our Foreign Office, which is always 
well informed on these matters, can have failed to inform 
our Ministers both as to the result of admitting Germany 
to the League on an equality with England and France, or 
as to the result of our perpetual kow-towing to her truculence 
and dishonesty. The gods, who alone can read the hearts of 
British politicians, know why such warnings have been dis- 
regarded by successive Ministers. They appear to have gone 
from Geneva to Locarno, from Locarno to Lausanne, and 


from Lausanne to Rome without the faintest idea of the 


damage they were doing, with all the pacts and promises 
signed in these places. But for the staunchness of France 
in holding on to her army, Europe would be in indescribable 
confusion. As it is, and until we are in a position to defend 
ourselves, France is the guarantor of Peace and of order. 
The French Premier’s assurance to the Chamber of Deputies 
on October 17, that France will, at present, disarm no 
further has reassured the French people, who were naturally 
enough alarmed at the trend of events at Geneva during the 
first fortnight in October. 


Recorps for speed are broken daily, so that they almost 
cease to attract our notice, but the flight of Sir Charles 
A Great Flight Kingsford Smith to Australia, where he arrived 

on October 11, was a very notable performance. 
It is one that will not easily be surpassed. Leaving England 
on Wednesday, October 4, in an English ’plane, the Percival 
“Gull” cabin monoplane, with a Gypsy Moth engine, he 
landed at Wyndham on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
October 11, having done the journey in seven days, four 
hours and forty-seven minutes. He never travelled less than 
1,000 miles a day, and on one day he accomplished 1,700 miles. 
The previous record had been held by Mr. C. W. Scott, whose 
record was beaten in this journey of Sir Charles Kingsford 
Smith’s by one day and sixteen hours. This great airman is 
an Australian, and although he is only thirty-six, he served 
in the War, being “‘ winged ” on one occasion by the German 
ace, Baron von Richthofen. Since the War he has flown 
steadily. He made the first return flight to New Zealand in 
1928, broke the Australia to England record in 1929, flew 
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from Ireland to America in 1930, and in the same year 


broke the then existing record by flying from England to | 


Australia in 103 days. Sir Charles Kingsford Smith left 
England on this last trip with so little fuss that people hardly 
realized that another attempt at record-breaking was con- 
templated until he was actually off. Congratulations have 
been showered on him since he reached Sydney, where he 
lives. Immediately after this notable performance of solo 
flying, the record, in time, was beaten by Mr. Ulm, who was 
accompanied by two people. In an age remarkable for 
political cowardice and national humiliation these wonderful 
young airmen provide a much needed reminder that the 
British are what they always were, infinitely resourceful and 
courageous. 


MonsIEUR DALADIER, the French Prime Minister, was de- 
feated in the Chamber of Deputies on October 24 on a domestic 
question, the extreme Socialists voting against 
salary cuts. He resigned immediately, and 
the business of forming a new Ministry is 
proceeding as we go to press. It is thought that Monsieur 


The French 
Government 


Daladier, who is a first-rate parliamentarian, deliberately ; 


rode for a fall as the best way out of his difficulties in the 
present state of European affairs. It will be obvious to every- 
one but Mr. Henderson and Sir Gilbert Murray that the 
Disarmament Conference cannot sit without either repre- 
sentatives of France or Germany. This misbegotten and 
mischievous body should now be closed down. No valid 
arrangement between nations will ever be made by its means 
and its existence actually prevents their coming together. 


A TREMENDOUS effort is being made to persuade Oxford 
to select Lord Irwin as Chancellor in 
bls succession to Lord Grey of Fallodon. We 
are disappointed. Why not Gandhi or Mr. 
Wellington Koo ? 


“SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY ” 


I. 
PRESIDENT WILSON, in April, 1917, announcing to Congress 
the belated entry of America into the Great War, proclaimed 
as the lofty purpose of her intervention the principle : “‘ The 
world must be made safe for democracy.” There were some 
at the time who remarked that there was another principle, 
hardly less important, which should also be borne in mind, 
namely, that democracy should be made safe for the world ; 
but it was left to the tragic democratic catastrophes of the 
post-War period to emphasise the significance of this supple- 


} mentary dictum. 


The Great War had, indeed, in 1917, clearly assumed the 
appearance of a conflict on the high plane of idealism between 
constitutional democracy and military autocracy. At the 
close of the year, Mr. G. N. Barnes, the patriotic representative 
of Labour in the War Cabinet, said: ‘‘ Democracy is at one 
and the same time on its trial and in the crucible. If this 
war is lost by the Allies, the cause of democracy is under 
eclipse for generations to come, and we leave to our children 
a heritage of trouble.” Until this year the issue had not been 
so clear. For Russia was one of the Allies, and the autocracy 
of the Tsar seemed to be even more pronounced than that of 
the German Kaiser, the Austrian Emperor, the Turkish 
Sultan, or the Bulgarian King. Nevertheless, in the very 
first year of the war Monsieur G. Wesselitsky, in a notable 
book entitled Russia and Democracy, had maintained, on the 
one hand, that Russian society (as distinct from state and 
government) was essentially and deeply democratic, and, 
on the other hand, that the autocratic character of the 
Tsardom was due entirely to the Germanisation of the 
Romanov court from the days of Peter the Great onward. 
“The sharp medicine of war,” he wrote, “is rapidly and 
thoroughly curing Russia of the German virus which for two 
centuries has poisoned the organism of the Empire. The 
Russian democracy is at last coming to its own again. Its 
union with monarchy is indissolubly cemented and conse- 
crated by the wise leadership of the great Slavic Tsar.” 

No sooner, however, had the issue of the war taken clear 
shape as a conflict between the ideals of democracy and 
despotism, than democracy began to display some of its 


_ characteristic defects in the sphere of action, namely, indis- 
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cipline, indecision, vacillation, ignorance, incompetence, inter- 
ference, insubordination, venality, corruption. It displayed 
them, of course, most conspicuously in the Russian field. 


Within the eight months that intervened between the two 


revolutions of 1917, Russia as a great power was wiped off the 
face of the map. First came the breakdown of discipline 
in the Russian armies, fraternisation with the foe, abandon- 
ments of conquests, murders of officers, stampedes from the 
front. The splendid forces which for three critical years had, 
in spite of treachery and futility in high places, held the 
Austro-German hordes in check were speedily reduced to a 
chaotic mob of ferocious anarchists, each individual of which 
was bent only on saving his skin, procuring his own sustenance, 
and grabbing his own plot of land. It was a pitiful and 
disgraceful catastrophe. The chaos was ended by the estab- 


lishment of a Bolshevik dictatorship incomparably more | 


sanguinary and oppressive than the Tsardom at its worst. 
Communism, indeed, is the nemesis of a corrupt and incom- 
petent democracy. 

The infection of democratic disorder spread from Russia 
to Italy, the economic condition of which, owing to the long 
continuance of the war, was very bad. Riots broke out in 
Milan. Troops summoned to quell them refused to obey 
commands. Sent as a disciplinary measure back to the 


battle-front, they promptly deserted to the enemy, and left | 


a gap in the Italian lines through which the Austro-German 
troops (heavily reinforced from Russia) poured to an easy 
victory. The defection of a few regiments ruined four 


armies. The Italian rot could not be stopped until 250,000 | 


men had been lost, 2,000 guns abandoned, and territory 
evacuated which it had cost more than two years’ campaigning 
to secure. It was a lesson, purchased at a terrible price, of 
what perversity, indiscipline, treachery, and the exaggerated 
individualism of a few can do to destroy a great cause, and 
bring irretrievable calamity on a vast community. In Italy, 
as in Russia, amid the chaos caused by this disgraceful and 
dreadful déba@cle, Communism and its twin-sister, Syndicalism, 
reared their hideous heads. For five critical years (1917- 
1922) it seemed probable that Italy, under the weak govern- 
ance of Giolitti and his successor, Facta, would rush down 
the steep slope of a disintegrating democracy into the abyss 
of Bolshevism. But, happily for Italy, home of literature 
and art, and happily for Europe and the world, whose cultured 
inhabitants flock to the lovely cities and sunny solitudes of 
Italy for refreshment and inspiration, the Man appeared 
who was able to save it from destruction and restore it to 


_ 


eerervnee 
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sanity. Facism is the natural and almost inevitable antidote 


to Communism. Mussolini was the saviour of Italy, and of 
much more than Italy. All honour to him! But in honour- 
ing him, we must not forget to recognise the magnificence 
of the great decision which the Italian king, Victor Emmanuel 
III, was called upon to make in October, 1922, when he had 
to determine whether he would open or close the gates of 
Rome upon the company of black-shirts advancing from 
Naples. His refusal to support any longer the fumbling 
Facta, and his self-sacrificing welcome to the dictator, marked 
the real crisis in the new Italian Risorgimento. 

The lamentable story of the failure of democracy in Russia 
and in Italy during the war was repeated with variations in 
one country after another during the early days of the peace. 
Great tasks had to be undertaken and crucial decisions made. 
They proved to be quite beyond the capacity of the wrangling, 
short-sighted, constantly-shifting groups, into which the 
European democracies were divided. Hence men like Pil- 
sudski in Poland, Primo de Rivera in Spain, King Alexander 
in Yugoslavia, in order to save their respective countries 
from dissolution and ruin, were compelled to suspend the 
democratic constitution and proclaim themselves dictators. 
Democracy had shown itself so inadequate to the duties 
that faced it that it was necessary, in the interests of the 
national well-being and even the national existence, to super- 
sede it and establish some form or other of autocracy. 


II. 

Now all this is very lamentable. For it is generally agreed 
that, ideally, democracy is the best form of both society and 
state. It is towards democracy that the English Constitution 
has from the earliest days been constantly tending: it is, 
indeed, this steady movement from monarchy, through aris- 
tocracy, to democracy that provides the leitmotiv of English 
political history. Through the dominions of the British 
Empire, moreover, the process of development has tended to 
be with striking uniformity from crown-colony to colony 
with representative institutions, and from colony with 
representative institutions to dominion with responsible 
self-government. Even in India, alien as it is from all the 
ideas and institutions of the Occident, the pronouncement 
is made that the ultimate aim of the British tutelage is the 
establishment of democratic autonomy. 

And not only throughout the widespread dominions of 
the British Empire, and in America, where the British 
tradition is still dominant, is democracy as a political ideal 
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honoured and exalted. Even the dictators in the many states 
of Europe where they hold sway render lip-service to it. 
Their dictatorships, they profess, are merely temporary and 
provisional. They are emergency-institutions, due to the 
badness of the times and the perilous activities of wicked 
men. When the emergency is past and normal conditions 
recur, then dictatorship will give way once more to popular 
self-government! We may be permitted to doubt it. For 
few men, having tasted the sweets of power, willingly sur- 
render them. Without question, however, a severe crisis will 
arise in every country governed dictatorially when the 
original tyrant passes away, and the problem of the succession 
arises. 

But the dictatorship will probably be continued. For 
tyranny, in the Greek sense of the word, is a much easier and 
simpler form of government than democracy. The undivided 
will and the mailed fist of a single individual are a much more 
effective instrument of administration than the discordant 
wills, the conflicting policies, and the paralysed arms of a 
debating society. True, it is a much more primitive and 
barbaric instrument of administration. ‘‘ A barbarian,” 
Professor A. N. Whitehead tells us, ‘“‘ speaks in terms of 
power,” and he considers that progress from barbarism to 
civilisation is essentially an evolution from a regime of force 
to one of persuasion. ‘“* The recourse to force,” he maintains, 
‘however unavoidable, is a disclosure of the failure of 
civilisation.” But, unfortunately, it has to be recognised 
that the immense majority of mankind are as yet not civilised, 
and the ratio of the barbarians to the civilised at the present 
day tends to increase, owing to the care which a mistaken 
philanthropy displays in the fostering of the unfit at the ex- 
pense of the fit. So that democracy, in the sense of popular 
self-government by means of discussion and vote, becomes 
more and more difficult. Every extension of the franchise, 
every vast natural increase of population, tends to produce 
an electorate less and less qualified in mind and character 
to control the government of a great State. Education, of 
course, to some extent, serves to correct and counter this 
tendency. In education, indeed, intellectual and moral, lies 
the one hope of the salvation of democracy. But what is 
called education to-day, in its lower ranges, does little more 
than quicken the natural capacity of unregenerate man to 
absorb and disseminate pernicious error. The reading of the 
average man-in-the-street, the drama that he supports by 
his attendance in the gallery, the films he visits, the music 
to which he dances, the recreation with which he kills the 
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boredom of leisure, all testify to an infantile immaturity of 
intellect, taste and judgment. And if this is true of the 
man-in-the-street, still more emphatically is it true of the 
woman-in-the-kitchen, who lacks in her isolation even that 
crude training in politics that the street and the public-house 
supply. As one contemplates the bloated electorates of the 
present day, whether in Britain, in America, or in France, one 
is tempted to repeat those remarkable words of Rousseau, 
the father of modern democracy: “‘ Were there a people of 
gods, their government would be democratic. So perfect 
a government is not for men.” 

Rousseau was speaking, it will be noted, of democracy as a 
form of government, that is to say, of a democracy which, 
as in the small city-state of Greece of antiquity, or in the 
minute Swiss canton of the middle-ages, directly adminis- 
tered its own affairs. But democracy has other connotations 
than that. It is a form of society and a form of state, as 
well as a form of government. As a form of society it is 
merely a type of community from which all artificial inequali- 
ties have been removed, so that before the law and in the 
sphere of custom each man counts as one and none as more 
than one. In this sense democracy is an entirely admirable 
and by no means unattainable ideal. It has, indeed, in 
Britain at any rate, been largely attained, except in so far 
as, under the T'rades Disputes Act of 1906, trade unionists 
are specially permitted to commit torts for which other 
people would be punished. It becomes pernicious only when, 
beyond the abolition of artificial inequalities, it goes on to 
deny the existence of natural inequalities, and to refuse to 
allow superior ability and exalted merit to reap their just 
rewards. 

Democracy as a form of state is a type of political organisa- 
tion in which the community as a whole possesses sovereign 
authority, maintains ultimate control of affairs, and deter- 
mines what sort of governmental machinery shall be set up. 
It has free choice among all of the three main forms of govern- 
ment—democratic, aristocratic, monarchic—and among the 
many varieties of each of the three. Sometimes, as in 
Oregon and other American States, it tries by means of such 
devices as the initiative, the referendum, and the recall, 
to retain full democratic control of the executive ; sometimes, 
as in the case of Napoleon III, it confers governmental power 
by plebiscite upon a single autocratic individual. At the 
present time it is similarly possible to contend that Herr 
Hitler is the dictatorial head of a democratic state, since he 
received 52 per cent. of the votes cast at the recent general 
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election—a clear popular majority. But democratic dictator- 
ships are rare. More generally, as in Britain, America and 
France to-day, the democratic state prefers to administer itself 
through a representative aristocracy, that is to say, through 
an elected parliament or legislative assembly, and through 
a body of ministers responsible directly to the legislature, but 
ultimately to the electorate. It is this democratic state 
which is on its trial to-day, and it is this democratic state 
which is failing in so many countries to maintain its integrity. 
What are the causes of its failure ? 


III. 

Democracy, as has already been remarked, is the most 
difficult and delicate of all forms of political organisation to 
establish and to maintain in effective working order. It is 
the goal of civilisation, and it is unattainable by a people 
among whom barbarism predominates. It postulates the 
possession of four qualities—two by the individual citizen, 
and two by the corporate community—which, unfortunately, 
are as rare in combination as they are precious. 

First, it postulates the fundamental honesty of man. That 
is to say, it assumes that his heart is sound, and that he really 
desires justice to be done to all his fellow-creatures. It is 
entirely incompatible with those who enter politics and use 
the vote in order that they may get “ ninepence for four- 
pence’’; in order that they may by predatory taxation 
despoil their neighbours; in order that they may employ 
their power to benefit themselves at the expense of their 
fellows ; in order that they may wage a war of plunder and 
confiscation. Happily, in the main, the heart of the indi- 
vidual, when unperverted by sophistry, is sound. Even 
Thomas Carlyle, who formed a very low estimate of mankind 
in the mass, said: “‘No man at bottom means injustice ; 
it is always for some obscure distorted image of a right that 
he contends.” One of the gravest charges against Socialism 
and Communism is that, by means of false doctrines respecting 
capital and land, they have corrupted the citizenship of 
multitudes of the young and ignorant, and have perverted 
their zeal for justice into a passion for spoliation. Even so, 
however, the Socialists in this country who follow Sir Stafford 
Cripps recognise that almost certainly by constitutional means 
they will not realise their predatory aims: the honesty of the 
majority of the electors, however low may be their mental 
and moral qualifications, will reject their predatory proposals. 
Hence they envisage the seizure of power, the establishment 
of a scarcely-veiled dictatorship of a Bolshevik type, and the 
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| imposition of the will of a fanatical minority upon the wills 


of a passive majority. But of that more anon. Suffice it 


_ to note at the moment that democracy postulates honesty, 


and is therefore incompatible with Socialism. 

Secondly, democracy postulates the possession of common 
sense. Dr. Delisle Burns, with whose views I am very 
seldom able to agree, is undoubtedly right when he contends 
that honesty in politics is not enough. It requires to be 
supplemented by intelligence. He goes so far as to contend 
that “‘ one might reasonably prefer to be guided by intelligent 
villains, rather than by well-intentioned fools.” Of the 
catastrophes caused by well-intentioned fools, how many 
examples could be given from the post-war period? How 
many more loom in the immediate future, if the well-inten- 


) tioned fools who in so many quarters exercise influence at 


present keep control of affairs ? Providence never intervenes 
to save men from the disasters due to their good intentions. 
The Trade Union Congress, for example, may have the most 


) excellent intentions when it demands that without its counsel 


and consent no Labour Prime Minister shall in future take 
office, no Labour Cabinet be constituted, no Labour pro- 
gramme formulated, no Labour budget framed, no major 
decision of any kind taken by a Labour Government. But 
the concession of that demand would mean the paralysis of 
all effective administration. And to whom would it mean the 
surrender of the supreme power of obstruction ? Not tothe 
two million trade unionists affiliated to the Labour Party ; 
for the immense majority of these two million have no more 
control over trade union policy than sheep who are being 
led to the slaughter have over their fate. It would mean 
handing over the nation’s destiny to a handful of obscure 
and irresponsible revolutionaries who use the might and the 
money of the unions for their own deplorable purposes. That 
way lies madness and ruin. The supreme common sense 
lesson which democracy has to learn, if it is to become a 
tolerable form of state, is that its work is simply and solely 
to determine the broad lines of policy which it wishes to be 
pursued, and to elect the best men available to carry out that 
policy, leaving them perfect freedom in the detailed discharge 
of their difficult duty. Constant interference, in an atmos- 
phere of chronic suspicion and distrust, is destructive of 
all efficient administration. 

The third postulate of democracy is the solidarity of the 
community. Important as honesty and common sense in the 
majority of individual citizens are as bases of a successful 
democratic state, by themselves they are not enough. They 
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must be supplemented by a sense of solidarity, a consciousness 
of community, before they can constitute a self-governing 
people. A democratic state is a psychical if not a physical 
organism. Any sort of class war (such as the Communists 
preach), any kind of irreconcilable racial conflict (such as 
exists in Ireland), any manner of uncompromising religious 
antagonism (such as that which divides Hindoo from 
Mahomedan in India) is fatal to its existence. Some other 
form of state, based on force and not on consent, must take 
its place. 

For the fourth postulate of democracy is the existence in 


— 


the community of a general will. It assumes that, in spite of . 


all the divergent opinions of the multitudinous individual 
citizens, the state is able to speak by some means with a 


single voice ; and that, in spite of the discordant volitions of | 


its many members, it is possessed of a general will. Well 
says the great American publicist and philosopher, Professor 
John Dewey: “ If democracy be a form of state, it not only 
does have, but must have, a common will ; for it is this unity 
of will that makes it an organism.” How this general will 
can be ascertained, and how when ascertained it can be made 


effective, are questions on which it would be irrelevant to 


enter here. Suffice it to say that for my own part I hold the 
strong conviction that it is best ascertained by simple majority 
vote, after full and free discussion, rather than by any method 
of proportional representation or referendum. 


IV 


When these four fundamental postulates of successful | 


democracy are taken into careful consideration, it will be 
realised why for the moment democracy has failed and fallen 
in Russia, in Italy, in Spain, in Yugoslavia, in Germany, 
and latest of all in Austria. On the one hand, Communism 
is either so dominant, as in Russia and Spain, or is so menacing, 
as in Yugoslavia and Germany, that government by force 
wholly supersedes government by discussion and consent. 
On the other hand, the peoples of these countries do not 
display the character and practical common sense, the 
consciousness of corporate unity, the possession of a general 
will, that are necessary for the functioning of popular self- 
determination. 

In particular, they do not display the practical common 
sense that is necessary for the conduct of affairs by means 


of the democratic method of discussion and vote. They are | 


divided up, not into stable and permanent parties, charac- 
terised by broad general principles, but into small ideological 


~~ 
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groups each committed to an adamantine programme. These 
groups have no notion of what discussion means. They 
can merely debate, shout one another down, and secure their 
ends by log-rolling. They lack the faculty for compromise, 
for give and take, for moderation and modification. In 
other words, they have not served an apprenticeship in 
politics ; they lack experience and training ; they are fumbling 
amateurs. Hence their wranglings and intrigues end in 
administrative confusion, and a dictatorship becomes neces- 
sary to the restoration of order. It seems not unlikely that 
the American democracy, swamped by its vast influx of 


‘ aliens, will go the way of the Continental democracies, and 


give place to a virtual dictatorship. Will the British demo- 
cracy, Oldest and most stable of all, survive the general 


| democratic déba@cle ? 


~~ 


There are obvious and ominous symptoms of danger. 
Nevertheless, confidence and hope predominate, because in 
the main the British people possess those qualities of heart 
and mind, that sense of community, and that faculty for 
forming a general will, that are the essential requisites of 
democratic administration. They have acquired these charac- 


) teristics and aptitudes as the result of a long apprenticeship 


in self-government—in township and borough, in hundred and 
shire, in craft guild and merchant mystery, in chartered 


) company and colonial settlement. Such success as democracy 


has attained in Britain is almost wholly due to the training 
which British citizens have received in honesty as a policy 


‘ and in practical common sense. They have achieved their 


sense of fellowship and of corporate unity in the smaller 
spheres of local and industrial administration. They have 
learned how to formulate and express a general will by long 
experience on lowly planes of activity. Mr. Baldwin, in 
his broadcast talk on national character a few weeks ago, * 
emphasised this truth by an apt quotation from the historian, 
Mr. A. L. Smith, sometime Master of Balliol : ‘‘ Nowhere was 
the village community so real and enduring a thing as it was 
in England for at least twelve centuries of its history. In 
every parish men met almost daily in humble but very real 
self-government to be judged by their fellows, or fined by 
them, or punished as bad characters ; to settle the ploughing 
times and harvest times, the harrowing and grazing times. 
For the whole period of these twelve centuries that 
discipline went with the peculiar English capacity for self- 


, government. The development of the voluntary system in 


our many institutions, our aptitude for colonisation, our 
*(Printed in The Times of September 26.) 
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politics, our commercial enterprise, our colonial empire, are 
all due to the spirit of co-operation, the spirit of fair play, 
and give-and-take, the habit of working for a common 


purpose, which tempered the hard and grim individuality of | 


the national character.” 

It is becoming increasingly evident that democracy js 
not likely to succeed among any people who have not had 
something corresponding to this long apprenticeship in self- 


government. Things, of course, move faster now than they - 


did in the middle-ages, and a conscious education for 
autonomy may enormously abbreviate the twelve centuries 
of unconscious preparation. Nevertheless time, and long 
time, is required. To expect a continent like India to attain 
the essentials of democracy in ten years is the optimism of 
insanity. To introduce democracy into India from the top 
instead of allowing it to grow up from the bottom is to court 
disaster. Will even Britain itself, with all its twelve centuries 
of experience, be able to maintain its democratic system ? 


As we have already remarked, there are obvious and — 


ominous symptoms of danger. On the one hand, the excessive 
and premature extensions of the franchise in 1918 and 1928 


have introduced into the electorate masses of ignorance, | 


inexperience, prejudice and pauperism, whose preparation 
for politics and for the responsibilities of citizenship is wholly 
inadequate. On the other hand, the wild men of Socialism, 
not content with the immense accession of power which this 
new and immature electorate gives them, are preparing, if 


they get the chance, to supersede parliamentary government, . 


and force their nostrums on the community by means of a 
virtual dictatorship. 


Few more menacing manifestoes have issued from the , 
Press, outside of Russia, during recent years than the lectures 


of the leaders of the recently-constituted Socialist League, 
published (in a somewhat modified form) under the title 


Problems of a Socialist Government (Gollancz). Sir Stafford ) 


Cripps and his fellow revolutionaries are obviously blind with 
fury at the result of the 1931 election, and filled with 
implacable hatred of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for his refusal 
to follow them into the abyss of national bankruptcy. They 
realise that the heyday of Socialism as a rational system is 
past, that its failures in practice are too colossal and uniform 
to be any longer concealed, that no electorate in this country 


is ever likely consciously and deliberately to vote for it, | 


and therefore that the only means of achieving it is to impose 
it upon the people by fraud and force. 
They calculate that in the natural course of things, in 
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accordance with the ordinary “‘swing of the pendulum,” 
the present National Government—which is bound to so 
many unpopular, although necessary, things—will lose its 
great majority and give place to the opposition. They intend 
to proclaim this defeat of the National Government as a 
victory for Socialism, and to maintain that the electorate 
has given them a mandate to establish a Socialist regime 
instantly and by any means. This they mean to do by passing 
as soon as they come into office an Emergency Powers Bill 
that will enable Socialist ministers to ignore all the ordinary 
laws of the land. If the House of Lords refuses to accept the 
measure, they will swamp the House at once with a flood of 
Socialist peers. They will suspend the operations of parlia- 
ment ; they will set aside the law courts ; they will refuse to 
resign whoever may demand that they should do so; they 
will reorganise entirely the whole electoral system so that 
Socialists may be secure of a permanent monopoly of power. 
If the opponents of Socialism refuse to be silent and sub- 
missive they will crush them with armed force. 

The wickedness and folly of this abominable book are 
almost incredible. Yet there it is, embodying the utterances 
of four men who have been ministers and who expect to be 
ministers again, with whom are associated six others, most of 
whom are obviously anticipating important posts in the next 
Labour Government. The possibility that any of these 
men should ever attain to office again in this country is fright- 
ful to contemplate. 

It is all to the good that the Trade Union Congress, and 
particularly Mr. Citrine, in a masterly speech, should repudiate 
the cryptic dictatorship of Sir Stafford and his fellow con- 
spirators. But the Trade Union Congress itself contemplates 
a dictatorship hardly less obnoxious, namely, the dictatorship 
by the trade unions. These bodies, which attempted the 
overthrow of parliamentary government in the great general 
strike of 1926, are to decide by means of their control of 
industry the issues of peace and war and the policy of govern- 
ments. 

Truly even in this country both democratic administration 
and personal freedom are gravely jeopardised at the present 
moment. Our parliamentary system, indeed, is far from 
perfect, and just now, owing largely to much injudicious 
legislation, it is working peculiarly badly. But it is incom- 
parably better than any sort of dictatorship whether Com- 
munist, or Socialist, or Fascist, or Trade Unionist. As Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter says in his recent work, The Public and its 
Government, ‘‘ The ultimate justification for democracy still 
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remains the lack, in the long run, of a decent and workable 
substitute.” Or, as General Smuts puts it: “‘ The consent 
of the governed is the only secure and lasting basis of govern- 
ment, and liberty is the condition of consent.” 

It is the task, then, of all good citizens in this country to 
save our parliamentary constitution from destruction at 
the hands of its foes. They are also free to hope that other 
countries that have not had the political experience of Britain, 
or America, or France, or the Netherlands, or Scandinavia, 
may prosper under forms of state more suited to their needs, 
and may in course of time, if they wish to do so, attain to 
the democratic ideal. Thus perhaps at some distant date the 
world may be safe for democracy and democracy for the world. 


F. J. C. Hrarnsnaw, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of History in King’s College University of London, 


nN. 


THE BROWN BOOK AND ITS MORAL 


As most people are now aware, T'he Brown Book of the Hitler 
Terror, which has just been published by “‘ the World Com- 
mittee for the Victims of German Fascism,’ makes the 
gravest charges against the Nazi Government. It is, perhaps, 
unfortunate that it should have been issued under the aegis of 
Professor Einstein. That fact will not recommend it to those 
in this country who recall the professor’s activity in the past 
as a pacifist and his connection with certain organizations 
of extremist leanings. His name has been assiduously 
exploited by the Communists; and Communism is still a 
very real danger in Germany. Over five million votes were 
cast for it last year, and the German middle class saw some- 
thing of its bloodshed and violence in the period which 
followed the War. 

Does this Brown Book tell the truth ? Our British super- 
intellectuals have offhand declared that its charges are 
beyond dispute. But their bias is obvious, and their verdict 
of no serious value. They declined to believe in the charges 
against the Bolsheviks, which, even if the worst accusations 
in the Brown Book are accepted, were more thoroughly 
documented and far graver. During the trial of the British 
engineers at Moscow, they proclaimed the British engineers 
guilty with the same unanimity which they show in pro- 
claiming the men who are being tried for causing the 
Reichstag fire innocent. They have repeatedly asserted 
that the German atrocities in the war were mainly the 
invention of Allied propaganda. Even now they insist that 
the German nation has a blameless heart and that, but for 
the wickedness of the Treaty of Versailles, it would never 
have gone Nazi. They shut their eyes to the grim fact that 
as “‘a correspondent of authority and detachment” has 
just reported in the Manchester Guardian, after a visit to 
Germany, “the Hitler Government has the great mass of 
the German people behind it,” and “ even their [the Nazis’ ] 
opponents find good points in their policy.” 

A critic of the Brown Book, who is familiar with the history 
of the war, must be struck by the fact that the atrocities, 
which the Nazi Government is charged with committing 
against German Jews and Communists, are so exactly parallel 
to the atrocities which the Junker government of William II 
perpetrated during the war against subjects of the Allies, 
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The accusations against the Hitler Government thus confirm 
the dreadful record of war crimes, contained in hundreds of 
pages of official reports, précis of evidence, photographs, 
facsimiles of documents, and inscriptions on monuments, 
They endorse the verdict of such tribunals as the Bryce 
Committee which tested the charges placed before it with the 
most scrupulous care. Burke would have modified his 
aphorism, that it is impossible to indict a nation, if he had 
had our acquaintance with German methods. ‘“ Hitlerism ” 
existed long before the Treaty of Versailles. 

Goethe, more than a century ago, wrote that “ the 
Prussian is born cruel and with civilization becomes ferocious.” 
Terrorization is a policy which for generations German 
thinkers have pronounced to be sound, and which the whole 
German nation has been trained to apply systematically. 
Clausewitz was one of the chief exponents of this doctrine, 
declaring that in war “he who makes use of unmitigated 
force without sparing bloodshed, will necessarily win the 
upper hand if his adversary neglects to do the same.” The 
notorious German War-Book, which represented Moltke’s 
views, denounced humanitarianism and vaunted ‘“‘ the em- 
ployment of harshness.” A high German officer told the 
mayor of the French town of Chauny during its occupation 
by the Germans in 1915, that “‘ the words pity and humanity 
ought to be erased from the dictionary.” This attitude 
has never been repudiated. After the trials at Leipzig in 
1921 of German officers, there was no outburst of moral 
indignation from the German public at the crimes of these 
officers, though the evidence was of the gravest character. 

One of the most serious charges which the Brown Book 
brings against the Nazis is that of wholesale murder. 


Murder, it says, stalks through Germany. Mutilated corpses are 
carried out of Nazi barracks. The bodies of people, disfigured beyond 
recognition, are found in woods. Corpses drift down the rivers. 
“Unknown ” dead lie in the mortuaries. ... It was officially stated 
that during the month of April forty-six bodies had been brought to 
the Berlin mortuary alone, with their features mutilated beyond 
recognition. During the month of April the Fascist Press itself reported 
fifty political murders, the names being given in each case. 

It must be remembered that many of these victims were 
Communists who, had they been in power, would in all 
probability have been torturing and murdering Nazis whole- 
sale, if we may judge by the proceedings of their comrades in 
Russia and Spain. But whatever the bias of the Brown Book 
investigators and whatever the real character of the victims, 
there is no doubt that frightfulness has been extremely busy 
in Germany. The methods are very similar to those employed 
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in 1914-18 by the German army in Belgium and northern 
France, except that in the war the victims were guilty of no 
offence. ‘“‘ Generally innocent civilians,” says the Bryce 
Committee’s Report on Alleged German Outrages, “‘ both 
men and women, were murdered in large numbers. 
Murder, lust and pillage prevailed over many parts of Bel- 
gium on a scale unparalleled in any war between civilized 
nations during the last three centuries.” 

At Andenne 300 of the civil population were slaughtered ; 
at Dinant 674; at Louvain 675; at Tamines 400; at 
Tintigny 157; at Namur 75; at Gerbéviller 100; at 
Nomeny over 50. In all these places women were among the 
victims ; at Dinant, for instance, 92 perished. And so it is 
not surprising to learn from the Brown Book that women are 
not spared by the Nazis. A Bavarian incident is typical 
of the treatment they receive. A married woman, Grete 
Messing, left her home in a small town and near her home 
met a Nazi who lived in the same street. He got in front of 
her and provoked her by saying, “ Heil Hitler!” She 
rejoined with the Communist slogan, “ Rot Front!” and 
tried to pass him. He threatened her with his revolver, 
saying he would shoot her. ‘‘ She answered calmly: ‘ Shoot 
away !’’? whereupon the man put his pistol to her throat 
and fired, wounding her mortally. And there are other 
examples of similar brutality. A Socialist witness deposes 
in the Brown Book that he was driven with a number of 
prisoners to Képenick Prison and penned in a cell there. 

The floor and wall, he states, were already spattered with blood. 


An old woman, with blood streaming from her mouth and nose and 
her clothes spattered with blood, was forced to scrub the floor. One 


of the storm troop men asked me: “ Do you know this whore ? ” 
I looked at her more closely and saw with horror that she was my wife’s 
sister. 


She had been brutally used. Very similar were the 
methods of the Germans in the war with Belgian and French 
women. At Fresnois-la-Montagne, for example, the deposition 
of Mme. Riche regarding the German conduct to the women 
of that village on August 23, 1914, runs thus :— 

We fled . . . but we were arrested by a strong detachment of 
Germans.... A German officer came up to us and said: “ You crowd 
of dirty cows, you foul bitches, filthy Frenchwomen, you have fired on 
our soldiers [this charge was absolutely false and must have been 
known to the officer to be false] ; you have buried your bread and your 
wine ; you are all going to be shot or blown from our guns.” 

After an hour’s waiting in terror, these French women 
were told that they would not be hurt, and permission was 
given them by another German officer to return to Fresnois, 
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They were doing so when, with deplorable cruelty, German 
troops opened fire on them at the shortest range. Another 
French woman of the same village deposed that a huge 
German officer of high rank struck her brutally, shouted to 
her that she and all her children would be shot, and wrenched 
the arm of her young son till the boy screamed for pain. He 
then gave orders to set fire to houses, in the cellars of which 
he knew that there were French children. One of her sons, a 
boy of 17, tried to escape from a burning building, ‘‘ when 
he was run through with a bayonet so that blood spurted 
over his face.” 

Wanton cruelty is imputed in the Brown Book to the 
Nazis. There is an appalling deposition by a witness as to 
the treatment of one Gumpert of Heidenau, accused of 
‘having buried munitions and arms.” He died in a con- 
centration camp. His fellow-workers were permitted to 
remove his body, on condition that the coffin should not be 
opened. They did not observe the condition, but opened the 
coffin. 

None of the eye-witnesses will ever forget the sight. Gumpert’s 
face had been completely torn to pieces. As far as they could tell 
his tongue was missing. Traces of heavy chains were visible on his 
arms. The back of the body was a lump of flesh that had been cut 
to pieces and was full of holes. The spine was broken. The sexual 
organs were lacerated. 

And so the dreadful record proceeds. Another man, who 
was a member of the Reichsbanner, a Republican fight- 
ing association, was carried off and beaten with steel rods for 
three hours until he was almost unconscious. The Nazis 
then tried to pour spirits of salt, a terribly corrosive acid, 
between his clenched teeth. They finally forced his teeth 
asunder, tearing away part of the upper lip. He died in 
frightful agony from this diabolical usage. 

Horrors of this kind are recorded in the German war 
crimes. At St. Gilles, for example, when that Belgian village 
was recovered from the Germans by the Belgian troops in 
the fighting near Termonde in 1914, they found a man— 

his stomach pierced in five places, attached crosswise to the door 

of a house. His right hand was bound to the bell and his left hand 
fastened to the door handle. 

At Champguyon, during the first battle of the Marne, 
Mme. Louvet witnessed the martyrdom of her husband, an 
innocent civilian. He was— 

in the hands of ten or fifteen [German] soldiers who were beating 

him to death before his own house. She ran up and kissed him through 


the bars of the gate. She was brutally pushed back and fell, while 
the murderers dragged along the unhappy man, covered with blood, 
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begging them to spare his life and protesting that he had done nothing 
to be treated thus. He was finished off at the end of the village. When 
his wife found his body it was horribly disfigured. His head was 
broken in, one of his eyes hung from its socket, and one of his wrists 
was broken. 


A chapter of the Brown Book is devoted to charges of 
torture against the Nazis. 

From the moment when the prisoner enters the Nazi barracks, 
he is... an outlaw. .. . Day after day they wait outside the doors of 
the room where the first degree of torture is applied, and make the 
prisoners run the gauntlet of whips and boots and rubber truncheons. 
Then . . . the trial begins. The judge sits behind a table. .. . Daggers 
and bayonets are stuck into the table . . . the prisoner is pushed forward. 
. . . Nazis press close round him. When he answers, they hit him ; 
if he declares his innocence, they kick him. Any attempt to defend 
himself is useless. . . . Blows are rained down on him... . 

From the court the prisoners are taken to the cellars, where they 
can see in the semi-darkness the flogging benches standing ready... . 
The prisoner is thrown down on the flogging bench, and steel rods 
hammer down on his back. Four of the Nazis do the beating. Each 
new blow cuts the raw flesh to pieces. 


Finally the victim is told he will be shot, and is made to 
stand up while Nazis fire bullets, just missing his head. It 
all sounds exactly like the proceedings of a Bolshevik tribunal 
or one of those mock courts which at times German officers 
assembled during the war, to add to the sufferings of their 
prisoners. 

If the captives survive the torture chamber and are not 
executed, the fate of the most of them is to be shut up in the 
concentration camps where, according to the Brown Book, 
35,000 Germans are being ill-treated to-day. These camps 
reproduce in the most startling fashion all the abuses which 
marked them during the war. At Oranienburg, we are told, 
there is— 

only one single pump in the courtyard. The prisoners, of whom 

there are between 100 and 200, have to wash in five old wash basins 

which stand in the courtyard. The rooms where they sleep are old 
workshops which are in ruins; a few inches of dirty straw cover the 
cement floor. 

They are penned in at night in small rooms : 

By evening, when the prisoners are locked in, the place stinks as 
if a herd of wild animals had spent the night there. But it is impossible 
to describe the air after it has been slept in by 50 or more men whose 
clothes are unwashed and whose sweating bodies fill the room with 
vapour. 

The “‘ unimprovable prisoners” are so grievously ill-treated 
that “their physical ruin is inevitable.” The Sonnenburg 
camp is stated to be one of the worst, and is so bad that a 
prisoner is said to have begged a visiting authority for death, 
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because he was unable to bear “ the brutal mishandling that 
was inflicted upon him.” The prisoners are required to do 
compulsory work, and after that are subjected to drill for 
four hours on end: 

This is severe military drill and military exercises of an extremely 
exhausting character. . . . The barbarous treatment the prisoners 
receive, the exhausting work and drill, the low diet, and the hope- 
lessness of their position has driven many to suicide. 

At night the camps are “ most closely guarded with armed 
patrols, police dogs and searchlights,” and anyone trying to 
escape is shot. 

All this is in exact keeping with the treatment by the 
German military authorities of Allied prisoners in the Great 
War, though German barbarities were mitigated and con- 
ditions vastly improved when the Allies carried out—most 
unwillingly—reprisals against the German prisoners in their 
hands. The French official report on the treatment of 
prisoners, drawn up in 1916, contains a very full collection 
of evidence and photographs, and is corroborated at every 
point by British official reports and statements. It points 
out the miseries to which French prisoners in German hands 
were subjected during the earlier part of the War, from the 
first moment of their captivity : 


They had to witness massacres of wounded ; execution without 
trial of civilians condemned as ‘“‘ francs-tireurs ’’; houses set on fire 
where women and children were locked in to be burnt alive—the 
deeds which at the opening of hostilities were for the German command 
a means of terrorization—an instrument of war. 


After this followed— 
the unutterable suffering of a journey lasting several days in cattle 
trucks, where in the immense majority of cases the prisoners, even 
when wounded and sick, were crowded together without nourishment 
and medical treatment. 
Insulted, whenever the trains stopped to allow German 
troop convoys to pass, the prisoners at last reached Germany. 
There— 

In the first months of the war manifestations of hatred by the 
crowd were habitual—howls of anger, throwing of stones and bottles 
at us, thefts at all the stations of buttons from our uniforms or of our 
kepis. . . . What was most odious was the premeditated character of 
these demonstrations. . . . At Torgau the population not only covered 
us with insults but also spat upon us. One civilian never stopped 
beating the prisoners with a whip. . . . The young recruits following 
the convoy . . . continually kicked any prisoners who came near them. 
As for the food, until the French Government applied 

pressure by issuing the same rations to German prisoners in 
its hands, the quality in many camps was atrocious. At 
Halle, one of the officers states— 
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The meat was not of good quality ; it was normally served to us 
in the form of pellets. We were rarely given larger pieces ; but when 
we were, we noted that these pieces had a peculiar smell. A Belgian 
veterinary surgeon finally discovered, when examining the remains of 
a bone, that the meat was dog’s flesh. 

In the case of the British civilians interned at Ruhleben, 
we have the dispassionate report of Mr. Gerard, the United 
States Ambassador in Berlin at the time when his country 
was a neutral, as to their treatment. He found that the 
conditions were “intolerable.” In one small loft with a 
floor-space of 35 ft. by 40 ft. “sixty-four men live. The 
light from the little windows is so faint that the prisoners’ 
eyes will be seriously injured, if the sight is not permanently 
lost, and this semi-darkness will undoubtedly cause depression 
and mental trouble.”’ A United States food expert, Pro- 
fessor A. E. Taylor, of Pennsylvania University, examined 
the food provided at this camp and reported that it was 
a ‘starvation diet.” Wherever we turn the Germans were 
equally at fault in the war. The report of the South African 
Commission of Enquiry states that the rank and file who 
fell into German hands in South-West Africa were miserably 
fed: ‘‘ we have again the same story of short rations, reduced 
almost to starvation point. . .. The scarcity of food was 
aggravated by the shortage of shelter and clothing.” 

To the very close of the war certain German officers 
persisted in their barbarous treatment of British prisoners. 
Thus in 1918 the British in the terrible camp of Flavy-le- 
Martel, under Captain Miiller— 


were given work to do which no prisoner ought to have been made 


to do. . . . They built or rebuilt railways, and even had to handle 
munitions quite close to the German firing line. . . . At least two cases 


were proved [in the trial of Miiller at Leipzig] in which Miiller ordered 

prisoners to be tied to posts. 

This Miller took a pleasure in torturing his victims and was 
thought by British witnesses who watched his trial at Leipzig 
to be a sadist. And so overwhelming was the case against 
him that he was convicted by a German court for deliberate 
personal cruelty and sentenced—a quite inadequate sentence 
—to six months’ imprisonment. This was one of the very 
rare instances in which a German war-criminal was punished 
by German authority. 

One of the most revolting war crimes perpetrated by the 
German Army was the infecting of water reservoirs with 
disease germs. Instructions are to-day being given to the 
youthful Nazis as to how this can be done. The Germans 
in the war did not shrink from it. General Botha’s forces 
in South-West Africa captured a document thus worded : 
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‘The patrol Gabib has been instructed thoroughly to infect 
with disease the Ida mine. Approach Swakop and Ida 
mine with extreme caution and do not water there any 
more. Kriiger.” It was sent by one German officer, Captain 
Kriiger, to another German officer engaged in the operations, 
but was intercepted, and is published in photographic repro- 
duction in the South African Commission’s report. So, too, 
in northern France, when the Germans were forced back, 
they fouled the sources of water supply and polluted the wells 
by pouring manure into them. 

Up to the very last they did their utmost to reduce north- 
eastern France to a waste. When Cambrai was entered by 
the British in October, 1918, Lt.-Col. Whitewell, commanding 
the engineers of the 73rd Division, reported that with some 
rare exceptions all the fires which broke out in that city 
and the greater part of the damage to buildings there were 
due to the “pure malevolence” of the enemy. Like the 
gentry who lodged a lorry load of combustibles in the 
Reichstag building and then accused a demented Dutch 
Guy Fawkes of setting it on fire, the German staff were past- 
masters in incendiarism and destruction. At St. Quentin, 
when that place was recovered, it was found that they had 
cut holes for mines in the pillars and wall of the cathedral. 
But being perhaps a little flustered by M. Clemenceau’s 
warning that if they destroyed French cities, there would 
be systematic retaliation, they thought better of their enter- 
prise and withdrew the charges. The holes remained as witness 
to their malice; had the mines been left in position and 
exploded the whole cathedral would have been shattered. 

Among the unspeakable crimes which accompanied the 
devastation of northern France was the profanation of French 
tombs and cemeteries, for which there can be no conceivable 
excuse. Thus the nuns’ burial vault at the St. Quentin 
Hotel-Dieu was broken into and the coffins dragged out. 
One of these coffins was opened. At Manancourt, the crypt 
of the Rohan-Chabots was broken open and a latrine placed 
close to it. The French Commission might well ask how a 
nation which claims to be civilized could commit such acts. 
And it adds with perfect truth that the repetition of such 
offences in so many cemeteries gives the right to conclude 
that the German leaders at least permitted these outrages, 
if they did not definitely order them. 

Wanton killing, which is murder, whether it be perpe- 
trated in peace or in war, was a German specialty during 
the Great War as it is apparently, from the Brown Book, 
a Nazi specialty to-day. Thus, during the German retreat 
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in the spring of 1917, delay-action mines were placed by the 
Germans’ in dug-outs and buildings which they evacuated. 
Nothing was to be gained by slaying with these devices 
a few dozen British soldiers and French civilians. With 
armies of millions in the field, such acts served no conceivable 
military aim. At Bapaume, which the British occupied on 
March 17, a delayed-action mine exploded in the town hall 
about midnight of March 25, killing fourteen or fifteen 
Australians and two French deputies who were sleeping in 
the building. On the following day a similar mine exploded 
in the dug-out used by the headquarters of the British 7th 
Brigade, killing two men. On April 18 the church of Sapignies 
and on April 22 the church of Bethencourt were wrecked by 
the same agency. We can feel no surprise that the Aus- 
tralians, after the Bapaume affair, took summary vengeance 
on certain Germans who fell into their hands. 

Equally barbarous and equally indefensible on any 
military ground was the German conduct in the final catas- 
trophic retreat of their armies in 1918. They knew that the 
war was lost and that further bloodshed was useless. But 
in place after place they assured the French population that 
it would not be bombarded when they fell back, and then 
turned their guns on to the villages. Typical is the case of 
Saint-Amand, a small town west of Condé. The report of 
the French liaison officer with the British troops is to the 
effect that the German officers promised the people of this 
town and the neighbourhood that it would not be bombarded 
and so would be a safe place of refuge when they retreated. 
Less than an hour after their evacuation of it, states the 
report, 


there began a violent bombardment with all kinds of shell, includ- 
ing gas shell. It was specially directed against the hospital quarter. 
A hundred civilians fell victims to it. . . . This action of the enemy 
was absolutely inexcusable and unjustifiable, as the British Army 
had taken special care to place no batteries in the interior of villages 
to which the population had returned. 


Not content with this, next day the bombardment was 
renewed at the rate of a shell every two minutes, with intervals 
of fifteen or twenty minutes to entice victims out of their 
shelters. Four persons only were wounded by this second 
bombardment as the British had taken precautions to secure 
the evacuation of the village. 

It has, of course, been alleged by apologists for the Germans 
that these war-crimes were committed by individual black- 
guards—who will always be found in the best of armies— 
or that they were perpetrated by men or units which got out 
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of hand in the strain of terrific fighting. There has been 
an attempt to compare them with the outrages which 
accompanied the storming of Badajoz or the slaughter which 
followed the capture of Port Arthur. But at Badajoz there 
has never been any doubt as to what happened. There was 
no calculated, deliberate killing for the purpose of terrorizing 
an enemy. Mr. Fortescue, the great historian of our army, 
puts the truth when he says that “for a time the British 
army was dissolved into a dangerous mob of intoxicated 
robbers.”” No one was more furious with this state of affairs 
than Wellington ; there was no disposition on his part to say 
that “‘ war is war and these ruffians must be allowed to do 
what they like.’’ Moreover, the sack of Badajoz, as of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, took place in a less civilized and humane age, and 
in both instances, the captured French troops were carefully 
spared by the triumphant British. At Port Arthur, in 1894, 
the storming troops had seen the bodies of comrades, captured 
by the Chinese and fiendishly dismembered by them. 

There is a large volume of evidence that the German 
outrages in the war were ordered. Thus the Bryce Committee 
reported, ‘“‘there is in our opinion sufficient evidence that 
these offences have been frequent, deliberate, and in many 
cases committed by whole units under orders.” If there 
were any doubt, it would be removed by the proclamations 
of German generals. Biilow, commanding the 2nd German 
army, approved the slaughter at Tamines and Andenne. 
‘It is with my consent that the general in chief has burnt the 
whole place (Andenne) and that about a hundred people have 
been shot,” he declared in a proclamation dated August 22, 
1914. Similar proclamations are in the hands of the French 
authorities, and many of them have been published in 
facsimile. Scattered through the depositions taken by the 
various commissions which examined the charges against 
the German army, are such statements as this, made by M. 
Lefevre, an official on the Est railway: ‘“ An officer made 
one of his soldiers kill Bossler, a retired railway guard, 
threatening the soldier with death if he did not obey. The 
officer then slashed with his sword the stomach of his victim. 
The two young Carquins, aged 16 to 18, were killed by the 
same soldier in the same way.” This was at Longuyon, and 
the deposition is confirmed by other evidence. At Senlis, 
the vicar of the cathedral, the Abbé Dourlent, was told by 
a superior officer, who spoke French, that “‘ we have orders 
to make of Senlis another Louvain,” and the evidence shows 
that the Mayor was shot, after he had been brutally ill- 
treated by high officers of the German staff, on the pretext 
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that civilians had fired on the German troops. The truth 
was that the firing came from the French rearguard. 

So with the Nazis, if the Brown Book is right. Their 
crimes are perpetrated with the approval of their authorities. 
Captain Goering, who is now President of the Reichstag, is 
stated to have issued on February 17 an order to the “‘ storm 
troops,” authorizing them to kill without any form of trial 
and declaring that— 

Every man who in pursuance of this duty, makes use of his weapons 
will be protected by me regardless of the consequences of his action. 

On the other hand, every man who from any false scruples does not 

use his weapons can anticipate criminal proceedings against himself. 

Every officer must at all times remember that omission to take the 

necessary measures is more serious than a mistake made in applying 

such measures. 

Certainly the genuineness of the order imputed to Captain 
Goering is borne out by the evidence concerning German 
conduct in the war. And we may, perhaps, accept as true 
the Brown Book's statement, ‘‘ we have in our archives 
536 declarations made by persons who have been severely 
ill-treated. . . . Our material from the towns and villages 
.. . Supports the conclusion that since February 27 about 
60,000 people have been subjected to violence.” 

In the present temper of the German nation it would be 
sheer madness to risk a repetition of 1914. With the horrors 
and devastation which Germans had wrought fresh in mind, 
the pacific states imposed at Versailles restrictions on German 
armaments which were essential for Europe’s safety. Step by 
step those restrictions have been weakened, and to-day 
Germany is demanding the right to rearm as an equal and 
to get ready for a new attack on Europe’s liberties. If she 
is given it, a fresh disaster and the repetition of these hideous 
atrocities is certain. 


CENTURION. 


THE MILNER PAPERS 
WAR AND AFTER WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Edited by Cecil Headlam, published by Cassell & Co. 


(The publication of this book has been postponed until this month. 
This is the last instalment of the serial.) 


Earzy in 1901, Lord Kitchener, who had succeeded to the 

command of the British Army, agreed to meet the Boer leaders 

in negotiations for peace. These led to nothing, for although 

the British Government was willing to give generous terms 

they were not willing to restore the independence of the 

Republics. About these abortive negotiations Sir Alfred 
Milner wrote as follows :— . 

BLOEMFONTEIN. 2.3.01... . 1 have just been dining with Goold- 

Adams. . . and have had two hours with K. of K. We don’t see eye 

to eye, as might be expected. He is fearfully sick of the war, sees no 

possible credit in the continuance of it, and is, I think, rather disposed 

to go far in making things easy for the enemy. I feel that every con- 

cession we make now means more trouble hereafter. At the same time 

it is not easy, with people sensibly weakening at home, and with your 

General on the spot desperately anxious to come to terms, to insist on 

all that you personally consider important. I foresee that I shall be 

driven to compromise—a thing I loathe. But I hope to save our policy 

from anything discreditable, though I fear it will be impossible to save 

it from making some concession which will be rather weak. It is the 

price we have to pay for “ regrettable incidents ” and general military 
incompetence. . . . 


And on March 22 :— 

“ The Botha negotiations have entirely failed. I hope we shall take 
warning and avoid such rotten ground in the future.” 

In 1901 Sir Alfred Milner went home on leave. He was 
met at the station when he arrived by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Chamberlain and other members of the Cabinet, and was 
driven straight to Marlborough House, where King Edward 
received him and bestowed a peerage on him. A luncheon was 
given in his honour to which the Government went en bloc, and 
at which many other distinguished people were present. He 
was also given the Freedom of the City. These honours were 
followed by several weeks of arduous work in which, however, 
some visits to friends were managed. On one of these he met 
Monsieur Clemenceau for the first time. The acquaintance- 
ship became a steady friendship between two men who were 
thoroughly fitted to understand each other. 
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Plans for the new colonies were laid out in detail. 


Milner asked for immediate authority to spend two millions on the 
purchase of suitable land for settlements. The money, to be adminis- 
tered preferably by a Government Board, was to be raised by the new 
Colonies and guaranteed by Great Britain. He had already urged 
that rapid resettlement and reconstruction, and a swiftly flowing stream 
of British immigrants, were vital to the solution of the problem of 
establishing harmony in a white and united South Africa. The re- 
starting of the mines, in order to provide revenue and stimulate industry, 


— ———= 


ith. ‘ and the purchase of land for settlers combined with the revival of 

agriculture within the protected areas, were the most urgent preliminary 

steps. But besides the money required for the latter purpose, there 

would obviously be need of a large loan, first for making up leeway, 

the paying the debts of the two Republics, and repatriating refugees and 

ers Boer prisoners, and next for the whole policy of development. In the 

igh end a grant in aid of the new Colonies was voted (August 6). Four 

ms millions were allotted to administrative purposes, one million to re- 

mn 4 stocking the railways, and £500,000 for land purchase and settlement, a 

ne sum over the expenditure of which the High Commissioner was to have 
‘ed complete control... . 

The granting of a million pounds for the purchase of new rolling- 
mC) stock was the outcome of Lord Milner’s insistence that an immediate 
eye order for this was necessary in order to provide for the return of refugees 
no to Johannesburg, and the more rapid opening of the mines. . . 


eed 4 With regard to the railways in the new Colonies, Milner outlined his 
views in a separate memorandum, with which Chamberlain expressed 


me his complete agreement. He suggested that a loan, guaranteed by 
one H.M. Government, should be raised to buy out existing shareholders, 
on where the railways were not State-owned, and that they should be 


he worked as one concern by a Railway Board responsible to the High 
Commissioner. The Board to prepare an annual budget to be sub- 
mitted by him for the approval of the Secretary of State, any surplus 
the 4% revenue being apportioned to the respective Colonies. If the self- 
governing Colonies and Rhodesia should presently decide to amal- 


sod gamate their systems with those of the two new Colonies, as was desir- 
able both for reasons of economy and as a step towards Federation, 
; they could be represented on the Board of management. . . 
uke Milner proposed to revise taxation by reducing customs duties on 
necessaries, substituting a small import duty on dynamite for the 
as Kruger monopoly, reserving to the State a larger proportion than 
<r hitherto of the value of new mining concessions, and imposing a tax of 
ae 10 per cent. on the profits of the mines. He proposed that the punishment 
as of flogging should be limited strictly to brutal crimes, and agreed that a 
rd j definite statement as to an indemnity should be published on his return. 
as } (Our italics.) 
nd The Boers never forgave the abolition of easy flogging. 
Le They regard the natives as cattle—and cattle that need not 


re ‘ be well treated. Here are two letters that make strange 
er, reading in the light of what followed. They are from Mr. 
et (afterwards Lord) Haldane. : 

- | 22.12.00. . . . It may be of interest to you to hear the result of the 


Te short session from someone, who, while doubtful how far the Government 
has energetically supported it, supports your own policy in South 
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African affairs. . . . The result of the Election has been, I think, to deepen 
the sense of the gravity of the situation in the House of Commons, 
You must not judge the Opposition by the speeches of Harcourt and 
Bryce. They do not represent the bulk, or anything like the bulk of 
Opposition opinion. That bulk was represented by the refusal to divide 
on the amendment moved (most mild in character) after hearing 
Chamberlain’s speech. A minority would have divided, and would, 
if they dared, have moved for your recall. But they turned out to bea 
very small minority indeed. Grey may be taken as an exponent of the 
views of the majority of Liberals about South Africa, and representing 
as he does the opinion of Rosebery, this means that we have won in the 
Election. On the Government side there is unrest. . . . But of a change 
there is no chance. There is so far no alternative Government, ready 
or, for the time being, practically possible. What I most fear is, that it 
seems to me that above all things you need money, and lots of it, to 
establish good government in the two late Republics. Beach plus 
Harcourt, plus the heterogeneous malcontents may give trouble over 
this. Those who are prepared to trust you far must see what they can 
do. If, the white heat at which things are in South Africa notwith- 
standing, it is possible for you to make a friendly utterance to the 
Boers, it will lighten our task here. . . . I only wish to assure you that, 
if things continue as they are, you need not be afraid of an adverse 
majority in the Opposition. . . . If you ask for money for the good of 
the two annexed territories, I believe that you will get it easily. ... 
Our confidence [in you] is unabated by a hair’s breadth. . . . 

Extract from Letter. Mr. Haldane to Sir Alfred Milner. 


3.3.01. . . . That the country means to end the war by complete 
victory and will not compromise is, I think, beyond doubt. That any 
Liberal Government that might come in would take the same course is 
also quite plain. . . . What I am anxious to see, is a policy being 
pursued, when it does go out, in 8.A., which men like Asquith and Grey 
would find no difficulty in carrying on in its continuity, if called on to 
do so. Were the war finished, and a thoroughly enlightened and gener- 
ous line of reconstruction being followed, I think all would be easy with 
us. I know that is just what you mean to do. . . . The great thing 
to be aimed at is to make sure of absolute continuity of S.A. policy. 
You may absolutely rely on Rosebery, Asquith and Grey—the only 
people who count with us—to carry through what has been begun, and 
however far the reaction may go, I don’t think the majority of the 
Constituencies would tolerate anything else. . . . You will be interested 
to know that at the National Liberal Federation meeting at Rugby last 
Friday a motion for your own recall was promptly squashed—even 
Lloyd George taking a part in doing so. These things show the innate 
sanity of the British public—even the Liberal section of it. . . . 


Sir Edward Grey (afterwards Lord Grey of Fallodon) 


went even further in his pledge to support the Milner policy 
in South Africa : 


24.5.01. . . . It seems to me that four main points in the South 
African question are absolutely secure, as far as Parliament is con- 
cerned. (i) The prosecution of the war to a successful end. (ii) The 
annexation of the Boer territories. (iii) The establishment of direct 
Imperial Administration for a time, with a view to eventual representa- 
tive Colonial Government, when the country has filled up and settled 
down. (iv) Your own position as the Administrator. Not one of these 
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has been challenged by any vote in the House since the last Election, 
and when any of them is challenged (as may happen after Morley’s 
speech last night) the Government will be supported by a considerable 
number of the Liberal party. And if by any miracle the Government 
was beaten on some different issue, no Government could be formed, 
which was not clear and strong on all these points. . . . Probably your 
return will produce some further attacks in the Daily News and some 
from individual pro-Boers. . . . I don’t think they really matter. . . 
It is horrible that we have been let in for such an enormous expenditure 
of life and money to preveut our losing South Africa, but it seems to me 
that you personally have come through it all in a way, which puts you 
now in a position of wonderful influence and reputation, and of this I am 
very glad... . 


It should be remembered that the writers of the above 
letters were afterwards in the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet 
1905-8, and formed part of a Government that first reversed 
and then destroyed Lord Milner’s South African work. Here 
is another Haldane letter. Haldane was at this time a Liberal 
Imperialist. His statement that “ Grey is like a rock”? is, in 
the light of subsequent events, truly amazing. 


6.7.01. . . . lL have taken a day or two before answering your letter, 
not because I had any doubt as to what to write, but because I wanted 
to show your letter to Asquith and Grey. They have both read it. I 
do not think that we had not realized what you put before us. But 
the seriousness of it is emphasized by the way you state it. We all feel 
that. We know that we may have huge difficulties in getting the average 
Liberal to take the view which you put, and which we emphatically 
(we are all at one about this) share. You are right in thinking that there 
is danger. We may not be able to carry the bulk of our people. But I 
do think that we can carry enough of them to paralyse the energies of the 
rest for mischief. If the Government will stand firm, and above all give 
tactful explanations of their reasons for action, I think we can manage 
to help them. . . . Anyhow I entirely share your view as to the madness 
of a Compromise policy. Whatever the result of this split, I do not 
think you need fear that with Grey and Asquith. Grey is like a rock, 
and Asquith’s insight is so great that, now that he is free and responsible 
for directing his own group, he is an unlikely person to lose sight of 
what is the real great objective—that which is beyond and above even 
the African question that is its expression for the moment. I do not 
think that the British Empire was ever in a more critical position than 
for several years it has been and still is, or in one from which it was 
more easy to deliver it by resolute action. But resolute, clear action 
is what is wanted. . . . I think that so far as Liberals are concerned, it 
is Asquith and Grey that you will have to deal with. Rosebery is 
probably out of it all now. Yours always gratefully, R. B. HALDANE. 
I wrote “ gratefully ’’ because I think you of all men realize the one 
way of salvation for the Empire. 


Only a cynic could enjoy commenting on the volte-face 
of these eminent persons, who changed their views with such 
remarkable celerity when they were asked to do so on taking 
office. 
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RETURN TO SoutH AFRICA. 

When Lord Milner returned to South Africa it was with a 
mind bent to the development of the new colonies and to 
clearing up the prodigious mess left by war in a country where 
there had previously been little or no civilization. He was 
greeted with overwhelming enthusiasm, but he was never 
blinded by such matters. 


28.8.01. . .. My welcome here yesterday was really extraordinary— 
frantic. I don’t over-estimate such things, but it would be dullness not 
to notice, and affectation to pretend not to be pleased by them. Of 
course, I feel it rather ill-omened to be greeted with such a shout on 
entering the arena. Miracles are expected of me, which I cannot pos- 
sibly perform. The result cannot be equal to the anticipation. . . . 


He got to work at once, although he was very much ham- 
pered by the war. 


(23.10.01): “‘ We are doing nothing. At the present moment, with 
all my efforts, only 500 stamps are at work in the mines out of a possible 
6,000. Five-sixths of our people are still at the coast. The country 
is a wilderness, without inhabitants and almost without cultivation. 
Everything is at famine prices, and will be worse. You ask, why allow 
it to be so ? and you may well ask. There is the crux of the business. 
Personally I have always thought, I think more strongly than ever, 
that we pay too much attention to the enemy, and too little to settling 
the country. If we would just make up our minds that the war will 
not be over—is going on, in a sort of fashion, for years—but that it no 
longer greatly matters, to the extent of paralysing all industry and 
enterprise, then we should really begin to turn the corner, and sooner 
or later I trust that enlightenment may come, in the only quarter 
where it is important, viz., Pretoria... .” 

Yet, in fact, he was very far from “ doing nothing.” A remarkable 
series of despatches in November and December and January sum- 
marized what was being done and what, with broad statesmanlike 
vision, Milner contemplated doing. 

Progress was made with education. Irene, a big Refugee Camp, 
twenty miles from Pretoria, was the educational headquarters, from 
whence lady teachers were sent out into the Dutch villages. These 
teachers had come from England, Canada, and Australia, in gallant 
response to an appeal. But they had to face a Dutch public. 


There was another subject which occupied much of his 
energy, the Concentration Camps. Mr. Headlam gives a clear 
account of how these camps came to be formed and what 
occurred in relation to them. So many lies have been told 
about this affair (not the least of which is the inscription on a 
monument in Bloemfontein) that it is well that the truth 
should be re-stated here. 


The system of Refugee Camps. . . had arisen out of the desire to 
protect surrendered burghers and their families. But a new problem 
arose. It was a characteristic of the guerilla warfare that each farm- 
house was a centre of supply, information, and rest for the fighting 
Boers. Not wearing uniform, they could come and go from commando 
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to farm or town, without fear of detection. It became a military neces- 
sity to destroy all the resources of the Boers in the field, including this 
source of espionage. Grains, flocks, herds were seized ; farm buildings 
destroyed. What was then to happen to the women and children thus 
left homeless and starving? It was entirely within their military 
rights for the British to leave them to their fate. If they had done so, 
the resistance of the Boers would probably have collapsed. But with 
quixotic humanity, the system of Refugee Camps was extended to the 
families of the fighting Boers. There they were fed, clothed, housed 
and educated. 

At the Middelburg Conference, Kitchener had suggested to Botha 
that the homes of families whether of fighting, surrendered, or neutral 
burghers should be left undisturbed by either side, unless they gave 
active assistance to their relations in the field. Botha would not listen 
to this offer. He was entitled, he said, to force every man to join him, 
and if they did not do so, “‘ to confiscate their property and leave their 
families on the veldt.” 


Lord Kitchener thus had his hand forced by General 
Botha, and no doubt this was what was intended, for it was a 
great relief to the Boers to have their women and children off 
their hands and no doubt enabled them to go on fighting on 
longer. Mr. Headlam quotes the Diary of a Boer prisoner of 
September 23, 1901, as saying : 


‘ Now that our food supply is scarcer, we see more than ever what a 
service the English have done us in taking away our women-folk. 
However severely the defenceless victims of the war have had to suffer, 
they would have had a much worse time of it, and made continuous 
resistance well-nigh impossible, if the enemy had left them among us. 
How terribly they would have suffered for want of food and clothing. . .” 


While General Botha himself said on May 20, 1902 (and 
this was quoted by General de Wet in “‘ Three Years’ War’): 


“One is only too thankful nowadays to know that our wives are 
under British protection.” 


While the Boers in the field were, says Mr. Headlam, 


thus admitting among themselves their contentment with the humanity 
of their foes, which enabled them to prolong the war, the Concentration 
Camps were being furiously denounced by their friends, first in England, 
and then in South Africa, and on the Continent. But whilst the Boers 
in public made a show of denouncing what they termed war upon 
women and children, they did not accept Kitchener’s offer to hand them 
over to the Commandos. 

Camps, then, were established for hostile, as well as friendly and 
destitute, non-combatants. By June the white inmates numbered 
85,000 ; by October, 118,000, besides 43,000 coloured. Though the 
system owed its inception to the military, the administration of the 
camps was taken over by the civil authorities of the new Colonies in 
June, of Natal in October. One of Sir Alfred’s first steps had been to 
set on foot the work of educating the children in the camps. It was 
most successfully inaugurated and organized by Mr. E. B. Sargant, who 
summoned to his aid volunteer women teachers from all over the 
Empire. By October, two-thirds of the children, and a large number of 
adults were on the school roll. 
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Gigantic as these numbers were they were somehow dealt 
with in a country short of food stuffs and without manufac- 
tures. The women and children themselves were brought in 
in a poor state and they were probably the people least critical 
of the camps, for they were accustomed to the primitive 
conditions and lack of sanitation which had led to very high 
death rates in the Transvaal. 


Unhappily, sickness was soon rife. The sites of the camps had been 
hurriedly selected, and in some cases were ill-chosen. The number of 
refugees to be dealt with grew rapidly and beyond expectation. There 
were epidemics of measles and pneumonia. The poor condition of 
many of the refugees, and the primitive habits of the Boer women, who 
refused to submit to medical treatment or to conform to sanitary 
regulations, added to the rate of mortality, which in some cases, notably 
at Bloemfontein, reached a distressingly high figure. No effort and no 
expense were spared in dealing with the problem as soon as it was fully 
realized. Chamberlain was very much alive to the exigencies of the 
case. Camps were broken up, thinned out, and transplanted, and huts 
substituted for tents, so far as material was available. Officers trained 
in relief work were brought from India. Milner, much distressed by the 
sickness in the camps, wrote in November that practically his whole 
time was absorbed by it. 


The British people were much disturbed by the high death 
rate—the Boers had been imagined in England as a white 
race living under conditions not very dissimilar to the remote 
English countryside. The Bywoners, the often degraded and 
seldom wholly white people who existed in large numbers 
in the Transvaal and Free State, had not been realized. The 
condition of the camps was a source of infinite anxiety 
and distress to Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain, and the 
effort to improve them was unremitting. 


Lord Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 

7.12.01. ... The black spot—the one very black spot—in the 
picture is the frightful mortality in the Concentration Camps. I 
entirely agree with you in thinking, that while a hundred explanations 
may be offered and a hundred excuses made, they do not really amount 
to an adequate defence. I should much prefer to say at once, as far 
as the Civil authorities are concerned, that we were suddenly confronted 
with a problem not of our making, with which it was beyond our power 
properly to grapple. And no doubt its vastness was not realized soon 
enough. It was not till six weeks or two months ago that it dawned 
on me personally (I cannot speak for others), that the enormous mortal- 
ity was not merely incidental to the first formation of the camps and the 
sudden inrush of thousands of people already sick and starving, but 
was going to continue. The fact that it continues is no doubt a con- 
demnation of the Camp system. The whole thing, I think now, has 
been a mistake. At the same time a sudden reversal of policy would 
only make matters worse. At the present moment certainly, every- 
thing we know of is being done, both to improve the camps and to 
reduce the numbers in them. I believe we shall mitigate the evil, but 
we shall never get rid of it. While I say all this, I do not admit that the 
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mortality would have been less if the people had been left in the veldt. 
I do not think it would. But our great error has been in taking a course 
which made us responsible, or partly responsible, for mischiefs, which 
ought to have rested on the shoulders of the enemy. But it is easy to 
be wise after the event. The state of affairs which led to the formation 
of the camps was wholly novel and of unusual difficulty, and I believe 
no General in the world would not have felt compelled to deal with it 
in some drastic manner... . 


The following was written to Mr. Haldane for the informa- 
tion of those Liberals who were—at that time—sympathetic 
to the Imperial policy in South Africa. It shows some part 
of the great effort that was being made to improve matters. 


8.12.01. [VERY CONFIDENTIAL]. . . Before your letter of October 6 
reached me, anxiety about these camps had already taken the first 
place in my many cares, and since then the camps have taken most of 
my time, much to the detriment of other business. I am sorry to say I 
fear, without undervaluing the great amount of excellent and devoted 
work done in the camps, that the whole thing has been a sad fiasco. We 
attempted an impossibility—and certainly I should never have touched 
the thing if, when the “ concentration ”’ first began, I could have fore- 
seen that the soldiers meant to sweep the whole population of the country 
higgledy piggledy into a couple of dozen camps. . . . However, the thing 
is done now, and we must struggle with the consequences. Boers make 
bad aggregations. They are accustomed to living at great distances 
from one another in the “ grand air.”” They have no idea how to make 
close cohabitation tolerable. This is the root difficulty. It might have 
been got over to some extent by very perfect arrangements, as to (i) 
construction and equipment of camps, (ii) supply of food, medicines, 
etc., and (iii) discipline. The two first were impossible owing to diffi- 
culties of transport, the third—and this was the most serious thing of 
all—was difficult, owing to the lack of suitable human material. A great 
deal depends upon the Superintendents and other officers of the camp, 
and upon the character of doctors, matrons and nurses. We were 
terribly short in all these respects. South Africa, drained as she already 
has been by the war, and with all her best ability already engaged in 
other directions, simply had not got the men and women we wanted. Even 
now some of the best camp superintendents are men with other business 
urgently requiring their attention, and only sticking to their job from 
a sense of duty and under extreme pressure from us. Things are 
improving a little. The Railways work so much better now that we 
are getting up lots of things for the camps, which formerly were quite 
unobtainable. Soon doctors, nurses, matrons, and I hope some camp 
managers will be pouring in from home and from India. Then again we 
are starting a number of new camps in Natal and the Colony... . 
Things will improve... . 


Since the war of 1899 Boer propagandists have used the 
high mortality of the Concentration Camps as a means of 
fomenting race hatred in South Africa and prejudice against 
England elsewhere. It is not six months since an abusive 
letter about the Boer Concentration Camps reached the 
National Review from a German office devoted to foreign 
propaganda. 
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Lord Milner soon was able to report progress on general 


matters: 


Despite all the difficulties and discouragements of the present time, 
the machinery of the Government is getting rapidly into working order, 
and, as soon as normal conditions are restored, the new Colonies will find 
themselves provided with an Administration capable of dealing with 
the needs of a great and progressive community, and with efficient and 
trustworthy Courts of Law. A number of fundamental laws are being 
worked out, and will shortly be submitted for your approval. In the 
Orange River Colony they do not involve any great change of system, 
but, in the Transvaal, some most important reforms are at once neces. 
sary, while an immense amount of useless rubbish, which encumbered 
the Statute Book and made it the despair of Jurists, has already been 
repealed... . 


He held, as Mr. Chamberlain also did, very strong views on 


our responsibility to the natives of South Africa, and amidst 
much interesting matter the following letter may be quoted :— 


Extract from Letter. Lord Milner to the Rev. James Green, Dean of 
Pietermaritzburg. 

12.12.01. . . . I am exceedingly sensible of the greatness of the 
responsibility under which I labour in having to take many steps, both 
as regards the Native and other fundamental questions, without the 
support of a regular Government representative of the people behind 
me. And I am the more anxious on that account to have the benefit 
of the [advice] of people like yourself, who are specially qualified by 
ability and long experience to give it. . . . One thing which appears to 
me quite evident is, that a distinction must be drawn in the case of the 
Natives between personal and political rights. A political equality 
of white and black is impossible, though I do think that in any 
South African Parliament the interests of the blacks should be specially 
represented. Perhaps this could be best done by white men, not elected 
but nominated for that particular purpose. The Imperial Government 
might reserve a right of such nomination at any rate at first. As regards 
personal rights, I hold that those of the Natives should be just as clearly 
defined, and just as sacred as those of the white men. I do not, how- 
ever, think that they need always be, or ought always to be the same. 
This does not apply to the protection of person and property against 
injury (broadly speaking to Criminal Law) where I can see no ground 
for difference. But in the matter of civil rights, there are many differ- 
ences that must exist, at any rate for a time. I think the natives 
themselves would be most unwilling if, for instance, we were to apply 
European laws of land tenure to their tribal lands. . . . As regards 
military defence, I entirely agree with you that the Natives could be 
more utilized than they are, especially in Police work. The purely 
Native Police in Basutoland are a very great success. . 


All the same, and in spite of these great activities, says 


. Headlam : 


Milner was increasingly dissatisfied with his position. He was 
hampered by the necessary continuation of the military dictatorship, 
which deprived him of any control of transport and materials. He 
was ‘‘ weather-bound and paralysed by military policy.” “I cannot 
get any further in the way of settlement,” he wrote to a friend in 
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March. “ It is a very difficult business at the best, and one cannot do 
it, if one has not supreme control.” 


Mr. Chamberlain cordially agreed with him. 


Extract from Letter. Mr. Chamberlain to Lord Milner. 

12.3.02. [SECRET AND PERSONAL]. . . I am at least as anxious as 
you are to see the civil administration substituted for the military 
dictatorship, but, as you yourself say, the latter seems to be necessary, 
and it is impossible for me here to attempt to put a limit toit....On 
the whole I see nothing for it but patience and a stiff upper lip, but I 
would beg of you not to be discouraged, and in spite of difficulties to 
press forward on every possible occasion your schemes of resettlement 
and recultivation, as well as of developing the mining industries. If 
we can only get decent Boers on their farms again, I should think that 
they might be relied upon at least to defend themselves against any 
stray invaders. . . 


Both of them were out of sympathy with some of the con- 
duct of the war. Lord Milner had particularly objected to 
indiscriminate farm burning as his letters in the Milner 
Papers show. This was only one point in which he dis- 
agreed with military policy. He had the greatest admiration 
for Lord Kitchener but he thought that “the strong man 
in a hurry” often jeopardized the future. 

Here is a letter from him written just before the peace 
negotiations were re-opened :— 


31.1.02. . . . The Boers as a fighting force are quite done for. . . . 
The best proof of this is that all the pro-Boers are once more loudly 
shrieking for “ negotiations.”’ Of course there is nothing they hate 
like the idea of the enemy being simply conquered and giving in, like 
other beaten people. We are at all costs to have terms—to be a source 
of embarrassment hereafter. . . . The stories of differences between 
Lord Kitchener and me are subsiding, I think. . . . The differences 
are there—not personal, but political. . . . I do admire him in his 
own line. He is fearfully wrong-headed sometimes, but he is always 
homme sérieux, practising himself, and enforcing upon others, the 
highest standard of workmanlike strenuousness, indefatigable industry 
and iron perseverance. Great qualities these in a wishy-washy 
world... . 


And later, when the negotiations were in full swing, he 
wrote again about his differences with Lord Kitchener :— 


11.5.02. .. . “K.’s policy, though, I think, wholly mistaken, is 

a possible one. It is . . . a misconception, very general, and perhaps 
even prevalent, among the upper classes at home, of the real situation 
here. . . . But good comes out of evil. My political dreams may be 
done for, but I am not done for. If there is one thing deep down at 
the bottom of me, it is the conviction that the High Gods know best. 
I have fought, for all I was worth. . . . The fight was a big one—for 
‘the greatness and dignity of my country. If the nation, or rather 
the makers of national opinion—for this it is the educated class alone 
which counts—don’t care sufficiently about these things, one must 
accept the decisive fact. .A great political life is not the only thing 
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in the world . . . there is so much that is sound in our nation, and 
they have uses for me too outside public life... . ” 


In the end a peace was made that Lord Milner thought 
acceptable and workable, provided that public opinion at 
home did not weaken. At that time he placed some reliance 
on the Liberal Imperialists. 


15.6.02 . . . Pretoria . . . “ Chaos and ancient night ’”’ were lumin. 
ous and orderly compared with the state of affairs here. Everybody 
wanting something done at once, and screaming like mad if it wasn’t. 
So that I “‘ burned the midnight oil ” night after night and am perfectly 
bewildered to find the week has gone—I don’t quite know how, in 
roaring confusion and scurry. . . . The surrender, brilliantly organised 
by K.—the sort of thing at which he is a master—has gone marvellously. 
I owe two apologies to “ brother Boer.’ One, I must apologise to him 
for having under-estimated his numbers. You know I have always 
stuck to it that we had 70,000 and rather more against us—first and last, 
not all at one moment—-excluding rebels. Well, now it turns out we 
had 80,000 and rather more, first and last. So I have been consistently 
about 10,000 wrong throughout. Of course, this is after making 
allowance for the fact that recent ‘“‘ bags”’ and the final surrender 
are all rather cooked, including small boys, very old men, and helpless 
cripples. The 80,000 odd I speak of have been fighting men and boys, 
not mere children or octogenarian dodderers. Second apology to B. B. ; 
his discipline and organisation have been better kept up than we had 
any idea of. On the other hand, I prove to have been quite right in 
thinking that the Boers were absolutely done for. The state in which 
they have come in, to say nothing of the alacrity and almost wild joy 
with which they have thrown up the sponge, show clearly that they 
could by no possibility have kept it up any longer. They had not 
more than six weeks fight in them, as a body, and we should have 
made ourselves eternally ridiculous if we had given away the future 
to save further fighting, and then found there was nothing left to 
eS es 


There were some people in England who realised what was 
occurring in South Africa. Among those who never failed 
in staunch and understanding support to the Imperial cause 
was Lord Selborne. 

Extract from letter. Lord Selborne to Lord Milner. 

Private. 6.6.02. My dear Milner, or should I not rather call you 
“Hercules ?”’ Your second labour is ended; the third (and last 
in South Africa) is about to commence ; but is it not the biggest of all ? 
. . . There never was real danger of a bad peace, because the Prime 
Minister was solid as a rock behind you and Chamberlain on this subject. 
Nevertheless it is to you we owe Peace now without folly or dishonour. 
No attempt can be made in these few pages to describe 

the prodigious work that followed the peace. Nothing like 
it was ever done before or since, in the time. Mr. Headlam’s 
absorbing book gives a clear picture of the great and splendid 
effort to produce civilization where none had previously 
existed. Here we shall turn the page to Lord Milner’s farewell 
to the country he served with such ardour. In 1902, when 
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he took over from the military, he had said these words to 
the people of Johannesburg about their town :— 


“Pitch your ideal sufficiently high . . . go for a big thing... . 
don’t be content with anything less than making this a model city... .” 
When he left South Africa he was able to show that he, 

himself, had always aimed high. He lay down his office 
in 1905; he had refused to abandon it for the Colonial Secre- 
taryship in 1903. Before he went he spoke of the work 
done :— 

. . . People who take many things as a matter of course which, 
nevertheless, are only the result of the most constant watchfulness, 
of the most strenuous labour—the profound peace which reigns through- 
out a country so lately the scene of a devastating struggle, the Statute 
Book no longer an unintelligible jumble, but reduced to reasonable 
proportions and in an orderly form, the steady, incorruptible adminis- 
tration of justice under a Supreme Court which has no superior in any 
British Colony, the return of our principal industry to its old prosperity, 
the new life which is being infused into agriculture, the starting of 
experimental farms, the introduction of high-class stock, the planting 
of forests, the municipal institutions, as liberal as any in the world, 
which have now been created throughout the whole of the Colony, the 
free schools containing twice as many children as at any previous 
period, the new provisions for higher technical training, the ensuring 
of an adequate water supply for your greatest centre of population. . . . 
To these many accomplishments were to be added the 

immense development of railways, telegraphs and telephones. 
In his last speech, made in Johannesburg on March 31, 

1905, he made a great appeal to the British of the new colonies 

to hold by the civilization he had given them. In this speech 

he pleaded for— 
the continuance of those enterprises “ which owe their origin almost 
entirely to my own personal initiative and insistence, and which are 
almost all more or less in danger.’ He enumerated and explained 
these ‘‘ fads of Milner ’—land settlement, afforestation, irrigation, the 
scientific study of agriculture, the Inter-Colonial Council, the South 
African Constabulary, the amalgamation of the railways. “If you 
believe in me, defend my works when I am gone. I care for that much 
more than I do for eulogy, or indeed for any personal reward. I shall 
live in the memories of people here, if I live at all, in connection with the 
great struggle to keep this country within the limits of the British 
Empire. Certainly I engaged in the struggle with all my might, 
because I was from head to foot one mass of glowing conviction of the 
rightness of our cause. . . . I should prefer to be remembered for the 
tremendous effort, wise or unwise, in various particulars, made after 
the war, not only to repair its ravages, but also to restart the new 
Colonies on a far higher plane of civilization than they had ever 
previously attained.”’ 

And he ended on this note of far wider appeal : 

What I pray for hardest is, that those with whom I have worked 
in a great struggle, and who may attach some weight to my words, 
should remain faithful, faithful above all in the period of reaction, 
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to the great ideal of Imperial Unity. Shall we ever live to see its 
fulfilment 2? Whether we do or not, whether we succeed or fail, I shall 
always be steadfast in that faith, though I should prefer to work quietly 
and in the background, in the formation of opinion rather than in the 
exercise of power. The question as I see it, the question of the future 
of the Empire, is a race, a close race between the many influences 
manifestly making for disruption, and the growth of a great but as yet 
very imperfectly realised conception. The words ‘“ Empire” and 
‘‘ Imperial” are perhaps in some respects unfortunate. They seem 
to suggest domination, ascendancy, the rule of a superior State over 
vassal States: but, as they are the only words available, we must 
just make the best of them, and try to raise them in the scale of language 
by giving them a new significance. When we who call ourselves 
Imperialists talk of the British Empire, we think of a group of States, 
all independent in their own local concerns, but all united for the defence 
of their own common interests and the development of a common 
civilization ; united, not in an alliance—for alliances can be made and 
unmade, and are never more than nominally lasting—but in a permanent 
organic union. . . . You cannot hasten the slow growth of a great 
idea like that by any forcing process. But what you can do is to 
keep it steadily in view, to lose no opportunity to work for it, to resist 
like grim death any policy that leads away from it. I know that the 
service of that idea requires the rarest combination of qualities, a 
combination of ceaseless effort with infinite patience. But then 
think, on the other hand, of the greatness of the reward ; the immense 
privilege of being allowed to contribute in any way to the fulfilment of 
one of the noblest conceptions which has ever dawned on the political 
imagination of mankind.” 


The end had come. The work was over. The demon- 


strations of regret at his departure were overwhelming. 


The day he left, the crowds in the streets of Johannesburg 


and at the station were immense. 


As he drove to the station through streets lined with volunteers 
and escorted by guards of honour, a terrific storm broke over the 
city. Deluges of rain fell, accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
which would have damped the ardour of a less eager crowd. But the 
large station was filled to capacity. “As the train steamed out,” 
Milner wrote to a friend, “I was standing on an open stoep at the 
end of the last carriage . . . the great crowd rushed down from the 
platform on both sides into the centre of the line, and the last thing 
I saw of Johannesburg was a dense mass of frantically excited people, 
waving hats and handkerchiefs, which filled railway, platform and 
everything from embankment to embankment and stretched as far 
back as my eyes could carry me... .” 


V. MILNER. 
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BRITAIN AND THE BALTIC STATES 


WHATEVER may be the shortcomings of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, its framers made no mistake when they raised Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania to the status of sovereign, independent 
Republics. These three States, fringing the Baltic and 
before the War the western-most parts of the Russian Empire, 
have abundantly justified the statesmanship that recognized 
their freedom. 

During the War they shared a common experience. They 
knew what it was to be fighting on the side of Russia. 
They knew what it was to be laid waste by the Germans. They 
knew what it was to be plundered by the Bolshevists. One 
and all have had to build up a life of their own from rather 
less than nothing. One and all have succeeded. Taking 
Europe as a whole, I do not know where you will find three 
States more stable or more sturdily intent on holding their 
own and making their mark in the modern world. 

They must be thought of primarily as three agricultural 
Republics, three nations of small-holders, living on their 
farms and in the way of food and fabrics for their clothing 
very largely self-supporting. It was one of the best achieve- 
ments of the struggle for liberation that it got rid of the 
Baltic Barons, a group of German aristocrats who for centuries 
had held possession of the choicest lands and treated the 
natives literally as serfs. Their estates were broken up and 
redistributed after the War, and on the best of all national 
foundations—a hard-working, populous, independent com- 
munity of small landed proprietors, financed by land banks— 
the three Republics came into existence. 

Among their six million peoples there are distinctive 
varieties of national characters. With remarkable tenacity 
the Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians have preserved their 
own tongues, traditions and creeds for eight hundred years, 
against the domination of their Russian or Swedish rulers and 
their German exploiters. Their separate individualities still 
remain intact, but a sort of family likeness runs through 
them, due in part to the linking brotherhood of the soil and 
in part to a common past, to the tribulations they shared in 
the War and to the largely parallel courses they have pursued 
since it ended. 

My own interest in these countries, formed nearly twenty 
years ago at a distance, has been confirmed by two visits 
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within the last twelve months. The more recent of the two, 
ending in the first week of October, was in response to an 
invitation from the Governments of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania to the Anglo-Baltic Society (of which I have the 
honour to be President) to organize a tour through the Re- 
publics of a party of British Members of Parliament who were 
to be the guests of the Governments from the moment they 
stepped on shore. 

In the third week of September, accordingly, Sir Park 
Goff, Captain Balfour, Mr. George Harvey, Mr. Adam Mait- 
land and myself started on a fortnight’s sight-seeing, inter- 
viewing and speechifying through the Baltic States, beginning 
with Lithuania and working northwards to the walled city of 
Tallinn (the Reval of other days), the capital of Estonia. A 
better arranged tour, with kindlier hosts, there could not have 
been. We saw something of every aspect of the national life 
in all three States ; we met everybody and were prodigiously 
entertained ; and we have brought back not only memories 
of a most pleasurable experience, but also some data and 
impressions that should be of considerable use in the develop- 
ment of Anglo-Baltic relations. 

Among these impressions the outstanding one is of the 
profound regard and confidence felt for England by the 
peoples and Governments of all the Baltic Republics. There 
was the same sort of feeling towards England, and for very 
much the same reasons, among the Spanish-American Repub- 
lics for many years after they won their independence, and 
it is still, a century later, a potent force. We helped the 
Baltic States to gain their freedom at a time when help was 
most needed ; we were foremost in pressing for the general 
recognition of their new status; and throughout the three 
Republics there runs a consciousness that England is not only 
their best market but also their best friend. 

The ground-work of sincere and pervasive good-will, in 
short, is already there and the Estonians, Latvians and 
Lithuanians are eager to extend it. Almost alone among the 
countries of Europe they are genuinely eager to welcome 
British goods and British capital and to cultivate closer 
cultural relations with ourselves—to adopt English, for in- 
stance, as their second tongue and to arrange for an exchange 
of students and professors with English Universities. 

At present the foreign influence and the foreign language 
that most affect them are German. That is the inevitable 
heritage of the past, but it is one the Baltic peoples are anxious 
to escape from. They have a fear of Germany commercially, 
politically and socially—a fear derived from the long centuries 
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of German over-lordship and by no means dispelled by the 
hysteria and the incalculable alarums and excursions of 
Hitlerism. 

On the score of Russia I did not detect any particular 
trepidation. Russia for the time being has turned her back 
on the Baltic and on the lost portions of her Empire along the 
Baltic littoral, and is concentrating such thought as she can 
spare from her domestic problems upon the Far East and 
Japan. She has adopted a policy of non-aggression in her 
dealings with the three Republics, and this policy has been 
sealed by running a wire fence, studded with armed guards 
and their attendant police-dogs, from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea—at once a warning to trespassers and a sign that she is 
pre-occupied elsewhere. 

Although nothing can alter the fact that Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania form a buffer between Russia and the open sea, 
it is not Moscow to-day that troubles them. They are anti- 
Bolshevist to a man and have taken from their erstwhile 
Russian rulers neither their language nor their character- 
istics nor their religion—Estonia and Latvia being mainly 
Lutheran and Lithuania Roman Catholic. 

Germany and the fear that the Germans may so penetrate 
their economic life as to control it and to turn the Baltic into 
a German lake—this is the dread possibility that fills them 
with forebodings. I regard it as definitely to our national 
advantage that we should help them to counteract it—partly 
by trading more with them and partly by assisting them in 
the project that lies very near their heart, that of making 
English their second tongue, and so ousting German as the 
ordinary business language of the three Republics. 

The first thing that the Estonians, Latvians and Lithua- 
nians did after achieving independence was to set up com- 
plete educational systems. They are, if anything, over- 
schooled—the University of Riga, for instance, has some 
9,000 students in daily attendance, though the population of 
Latvia is under two millions. The thirst for knowledge and 
the readiness to make sacrifices for it are as marked in the 
Baltic States as they are in Scotland or America, and with 
sympathy and a helping hand from us I am convinced that 
English would soon become universally known and spoken. 

As for the commercial openings that exist there, I believe 
them to be well worth the notice of British manufacturers, 
merchants and contractors. Our present trade with the 
Baltic States, imports and exports combined, comes to some 
£8,000,000 a year. We send them coal, machinery, cotton 
and woollen goods, and fish, and they send us timber, butter, 
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flax, bacon and other agricultural produce to a far greater 
extent. With all three Republics new trade agreements are 
now being negotiated in the friendliest spirit and with a real 
desire on the part of the Baltic Governments to buy every- 
thing they need from us, rather than from any other country. 

I anticipate, therefore, a considerable rise in British 
exports through the ordinary channels of trade. But in 
addition there are Government contracts and concessions of 
many kinds which would willingly be awarded to British 
firms if the British firms showed enterprise and adaptability 
enough to tender for them. Time and again it was rubbed 
into my fellow M.P.’s and myself as we toured through the 
Republics, that there is an assured and expanding market for 
British goods in the Baltic States, if only we will study local 
conditions and requirements with the same zeal and efficiency 
as our competitors. 

Let me round off this hasty summary of impressions with 
a few equally abrupt notes and observations. . . . There is 
virtually no unemployment in the Baltic Republics. ... 
They are paying their way. . . . In all three States the export 
of agricultural produce is organized, inspected and controlled 
to the last degree of scientific perfection. . . . Riga has the 
most varied, the cheapest and the best-managed market for 
foodstuffs to be found anywhere in Europe. . . . The loan 
made by a great financial house in the City of London to the 
municipality of Riga, when it was still a part of Russia, can 
be, and should be adjusted, to the reasonable satisfaction of 
all concerned. . . . Latvia possesses one of the most gruesome 
of war memorials and also one of the most moving and beau- 
tiful. . . Lithuania has an old tradition, still finely maintained, 
for carving in wood and working in amber. . . Latvia can boast 
a strong school of modern painters and Estonia is remarkably 
skilled in needlework, leather-work and pottery. . . In all 
three Republics, but especially in Lithuania, no farmhouse is 
complete without its garden, and singing and ballad-making 
are, as they have been throughout the centuries, among the 
chief national pastimes. 


ALFRED C. Bossom. 
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GENEVA AND NANKING 


“TaLK not of halters in the House of the Hanged,” said 
Sancho Panza; on the principle of this adage it is not good 
form, as times go, to introduce Manchuria as a topic of 
conversation in the best circles at Geneva. The repre- 
sentatives of the forty-odd nations who, less than a year 
ago, discreetly applauded the League’s Far Eastern adven- 
tures, are now with one accord preoccupied, if any tactless 
person brings up the subject of Japan. The League’s 
‘testing time,” as Mr. de Valera called the crisis which 
followed the publication of the Lytton Commission’s Report, 
was (it would now appear) nothing like so serious as Lord 
Cecil and his friends believed. In any case, the results of 
the testing time have been relegated, by common consent, 
to the limbo of things that are much better forgotten. Tout 
sarrange. The World Economic Conference intervened most 
opportunely to divert the attention of Europe’s scribes and 
soothsayers from the prospect of conflict in the Far East to 
the sorry plight of the Western world. Europe, sadder and 
wiser, has returned to her own melancholy muttons, and if 
one may judge by the recent utterances of Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Lord Lytton, and other shining lights of pacifism, 
it will be some time before Geneva embarks upon another 
international crusade in the Far East or pins its faith to any 
assurances of sympathy and support that may be offered 
by the local exponents of America’s foreign policy. Enfin, 
the subject of Manchuria is closed, and in the coulisses of the 
Palais des Nations there is no further mention of the League’s 
concern for that ‘“‘ united action,’ which was to vindicate 
the sanctity of the Covenant by “blocking Japanese 
aggression.” 

Now that Japan has joined Russia and the United States 
in the Distinguished Strangers’ gallery, the League’s interest 
in the higher politics of the Orient is likely to remain academic 
for some time to come. Nevertheless, it would seem that 
the opportunities which China presents as a field for Geneva’s 
multifarious activities, and those which Geneva offers to 
China’s diplomatic agents, have not lost any of their attrac- 
tiveness as the result of the Manchurian fiasco. On the 
contrary, there is evidence that the political group which 
supports the Government of Chiang Kai-shek in Central 
China is determined to take every possible advantage of the 
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benevolent sympathies which the moving spirits of the 
League have hitherto displayed towards their cultural claims 
and political aspirations. In the words of a recent Times 
leader (July 21), they recognize ‘‘ that the League of Nations 
affords them an instrument through which they may obtain 
disinterested help, without the slightest danger to the political 
sovereignty of the Republic.” That the objects which they 
seek to attain by invoking this disinterested help are per- 
sistently misrepresented by China’s diplomatic agents and 
continually misunderstood by the Council of the League, is a 
fact apparent to every competent observer, which must 
eventually be demonstrated to all concerned (as in the case 
of Manchuria) at the cost of much painful experience. For 
the time being, however, Kuomintang propaganda holds an 
undisputed field. 

At the request of the Nanking Government, the League 
Council, at its session of the 3rd of July, appointed a ‘“‘ Com- 
mittee of Technical Co-operation in China,” a body consisting 
of representatives of the United Kingdom, Spain, France, 
Italy, Norway, Germany, Czechoslovakia and China, assisted 
by the usual American “ observer,” and presided over by the 
representative of Mexico. Naturally enough, the individual 
members of this Committee are all more or less committed 
to that academic conception of things Chinese which has 
hitherto distinguished all the proceedings and pronounce- 
ments of the League in its Far Eastern adventures ; none of 
them possesses the practical knowledge of Chinese politics 
and economics which would enable one to form an accurate 
idea of the real purposes that lie behind the plausible argu- 
ments of Mr. T. V. Soong and Mr. Wellington Koo. Herein, 
as a Committee, they are certainly representative of the League 
as a whole, and in their proposed plan of campaign they 
show no sign of modifying any of the ideas hitherto followed 
by Geneva. Neither as individuals nor as a body have they 
permitted their enthusiasm to be damped by any reflections 
concerning the past record and professions of the Chinese 
Government in regard to technical co-operation, or the 
invariably dismal failure which has attended the efforts of 
the thousand and one expert advisers who, in the past, have 
been invited to assist in the reorganization of China’s public 
services on Western lines. Yet the record is there, plain for 
all men to read ; the whole history of China, since the begin- 
ning of the century, is strewn with the wrecks of technical 
co-operation which has come to nought ; the pigeon-holes of 
every government department are choked with the abortive 
reports of innumerable experts and advisers—naval and 
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military, fiscal and financial—not one of which was ever 
intended to end in any other way. 

The advice which the League’s European officials are now 
giving—or offering—to the Nanking Government for the 
reorganisation of the Health, Transit and Postal services, can 
no more be effectively applied in practice than that which, 
since 1879, has been given by their many predecessors. The 
Austrian geologist and the Swiss geographer who have lately 
been sent to Nanking by the League’s Department for 
Intellectual Co-operation are destined (like the gallant British 
admiral who is supposed to be reorganizing the sorry remnants 
of the Chinese Fleet) to receive rather than to impart 
knowledge. Sir Arthur Salter, Dr. Rajchmann, M. Monnet 
and M. Haas, each and all, will discover in due season (even as 
General Gordon, Admiral Lang, Mr. Rockhill and Dr. Morrison 
discovered) that, no matter how eminent the advisers may be, 
their advice cannot possibly lead to any real or permanent 
improvement in the public service, unless and until it includes 
provision for the effective control of the finances of the 
department concerned. (The organization of the Maritime 
Customs under Sir Robert Hart, and the working of the 
Government railways under the earlier loan agreements, 
owed their successful and beneficial results to the financial 
control exercised by Europeans in the Chinese service, 
responsible not only to the Government, but to the foreign 
bondholders concerned.) But in the present condition of 
Chinese politics, there can be no prospect of introducing this, 
the only effective remedial measure. 

Things being as they are with the Western world, the ills 
which afflict China have become matters of secondary im- 
portance and likely to remain in that category for some time 
to come. The appointment of the Committee on Technical 
Co-operation by the League would therefore seem, at first 
sight, to be in the nature of a face-saving expedient, an 
amende honorable on the part of Geneva, which, even if it 
does little good, can do no harm. If the Chinese fail to act 
upon the advice of the League’s experts, the latter at all 
events may hope to return to Geneva with a working know- 
ledge of things Eastern, which may eventually be useful. 
But there is another side to the question, of which the Council 
of the League are apparently unaware. The men who, by 
sheer force of political acumen, have emerged out of the 
chaos of the so-called revolution, the men who now wield 
autocratic power at Nanking, are wise in their generation, 
and very far-seeing. They know that, sooner or later, the 
tangled web of international politics must provide occasions 
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in which Chinese diplomacy will be able to pursue with 
advantage its traditional tactics of setting one barbarian 
against another. They foresee that, when this occurs, China’s 
position will be greatly benefited if, in the meanwhile, her 
rulers can succeed, with the help of Geneva, in maintainin 
the impression that she is a progressive and organized State, 
governed (to use Professor Gilbert Murray’s description) by a 
“devoted band of statesmen.” Thus everything in the 
recent utterances and activities of Nanking’s representatives, 
abroad and at home, has been of a nature to confirm and 
increase the delusions which obtain about present-day China 
and which were so clearly reflected in the proceedings of the 
League of Nations with regard to Manchuria. These delusions 
had for years been systematically created and fostered by 
means of the Kuomintang’s highly-organized propaganda, in 
the hope that the Western Powers might thereby be led to 
intervene on behalf of China and challenge Japan’s claim to 
special rights and interests in Manchuria. That hope was 
frustrated at Geneva, chiefly because the Western world, 
and especially America, had to face troubles enough of its 
own, without adding to them by the risk of precipitating a 
conflict in the Far East. 

But Chinese statecraft is nothing if it is not patient. Its 
well-laid plans went agley last year because of world condi- 
tions which none could have foreseen, but the Westernized 
Intellectuals who control China’s foreign policy are evidently 
of opinion that they still have everything to gain in cul- 
tivating to the utmost the sympathies of the idealists who 
inspire and direct the activities of the League’s Directorates, 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, and their kindred organiza- 
tions in this country and the United States. It is obviously 
their intention to avail themselves of the sympathy and 
support of these bodies, to maintain and extend the smoke- 
screen which has so successfully concealed the real condition 
of China since the Kuomintang came to power under Chiang 
Kai-shek. Thus we may observe the Chinese Minister in 
London (Quo Tai-Chi) improves the shining hour at the 
World Economic Conference by declaring that China offers 
exceptional opportunities for undertaking useful and re- 
munerative public works, lacking only the necessary capital. 
Mr. T. V. Soong, China’s distinguished Finance Minister, 
finds time to visit England, where he is received, in political 
circles and by the Press, with the deference due to one who 
claims to have balanced the national budget and to have 
put an end to “ many of the illegal tax bureaux that used to 
settle themselves upon every road and every river,” It is 
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rare to find in the Press which welcomes these proofs of China’s 
progressive statesmanship any mention of the fact that the 
Government lacks the capital necessary for its schemes of 
reform simply because personal and family enrichment is 
the unchanging, dominant motive of Chinese politics; nor 
is it ever observed that the balancing of China’s Budget last 
year was a technical balance, achieved only by “ the suitable 
omission of certain items,” or that, in the matter of taxation, 
the native Press bears continual witness to the fact that even 
in the provinces controlled by Nanking, taxes have greatly 
increased in recent years, both in size and in kind. 

If the Council of the League could now be persuaded to 
desist awhile from “‘ facilitating interchanges between centres 
of intellectual activity in China and elsewhere” and to 
devote the funds at its disposal to compiling and publishing a 
detailed report by reliable observers, on the actual condition 
of China and the record of the political groups who claim 
to govern the country, it might discover therein reasons for 
questioning the validity of certain findings, upon which the 
Report of the Lytton Commission was based, and especially 
of that which declared the condition of the country to have 
actually progressed since 1921. In that (most improbable) 
event, the world might possibly hear no more of Lord Lytton’s 
post-Report proposal, that the League should in due course 
“offer Manchuria an efficient government, consistent with 
the terms of the Covenant and acceptable to the people of 
the country.” As matters stand, however, the first requisite 
is that Geneva should acquire fuller and better knowledge 
as to the real condition of affairs in China. Without it, 
those sleeping dogs, which at present are being allowed to 
lie, will assuredly be awakened to unpleasant activities, under 
the auspices of the Committee of Technical Co-operation, 
whensoever its Chinese members perceive a favourable 
opportunity. 

J. O. P. BLAND. 


UNCHARTED REEFS IN THE AGRICULTURAL | 


MARKETING ACT 


[The National Review welcomed the Empire Marketing Act as an 
important step towards better agricultural conditions. This 
article by Lady Phillimore shows another view, one taken by many 
Conservatives.—Ep., N.R.] 


OF our present-day rulers it may sadly be said that some are 
born Socialists, some few have Socialism thrust upon them, 
and the majority, the voting majority, achieve Socialism. 
This majority professes to be strongly opposed to any such 
thing. Why then does it pass Socialist measures ? 

That it does so even professed Socialists do not deny. 
The Agricultural Marketing Act, which has lately passed 
through both Houses, and has now become law, is very much 
a case in point. Would that it were a solitary one! At the 
second reading of this Bill in the House of Lords Socialist 
peers stood up and gave it their blessing. Lord Marley 
remarked that it was an enormous step towards laying the 
foundations for a future Socialist system in Agriculture. * 

It is, indeed, the child of an Act brought in by the late 
Labour Government, and now most obligingly fathered by a 
Government which has a Conservative majority of nearly 500. 
Can it be that members of both Houses had not read the 
Act before they voted for it ; or, having read it, had found the 
legal jargon beyond their power to understand? Neither 
possibility is negligible. 

So many Bills are introduced into Parliament that few 
people could have time to read them all. If they did they 
would certainly have time for nothing else. And it is a 
truism to insist on the obscurity of their language. Much 
time is taken up by Amendments which seek to alter phrases 
that are at all events ambiguous enough to allow the Minister 
in charge of a Bill to differ from his opponents, and even from 
his followers, as to the exact meaning concealed in the often 
confused and interminable sentences. This Bill, says the 
Government, aims at regulating production and raising prices. 
Was it, by the way, necessary to introduce legislation if 
restricting production was the object in view? “ Regulate 
production ” is another way of saying in plain English, ‘‘ Do 
less work.” You would think almost enough people might be 

* Hansard. Vol. 88. No. 56. 
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likely to help to get that idea carried out without going to the 
length of an Act of Parliament about it. 

The farming community have been hearing lately a good 
deal about benefits they are going to enjoy owing to the good 
kind Government’s Agricultural Marketing Act. The papers 
have referred to it in glowing terms, and in terms at least as 
glowing speeches have paid tribute to its provisions. At last 
the farmer has received attention in Downing Street, and 
now the Act has been passed and he is going to live happy 
ever after. It is presumed that with a sigh of satisfaction the 
book has been closed. But are there not a few pages, an 
appendix perhaps, which has not been perused as earnestly 
as the more thrilling part of the volume ? Let us examine a 
few of the less loudly proclaimed provisos, and see what 
further benefits may be discovered. Without attempting to 
cover the whole ground, let us reflect also, on some aspects of 
the situation which the landowners have created for them- 
selves by allowing this Act to be carried. 

For scores of years the cry has been Increase Production ! 
Work harder! Pictures have appeared in the comic papers 
of British workmen not working very hard. Never mind, 
those pictures can now appear without alteration in the organs 
of Government propaganda. Thus will two birds be killed 
by one stone. The policy of the National Government will be 
illustrated, and the artist’s production will be automatically 
restricted. This no doubt will please all parties. Inci- 
dentally it will go straight to the spot where it is most needed, 
for the artist’s is perhaps one of very few industries where the 
worker does not always show a preference for producing as 
little as he can get away with. 

In olden days a bricklayer took pride in laying a matter 
of a thousand bricks a day. His modern counterpart thinks 
he has done well if he lays five or six hundred. The mason 
of the future will, one supposes, be regulated to a few score. 
The millennium will come when, like a hen, he lays one. 

In future, that hen, if she dares to depart from her usual 
custom and lay two eggs in the twenty-four hours, will find 
the machinery of the Marketing Act arrayed against her. 

It is literally the fact that the Act confers powers to 
restrict the production of eggs. It confers power to restrict 
the production of potatoes, of pork, of beef, mutton, lamb, 
butter, peas, beans, tomatoes, and peaches, strawberries, 
tinned vegetables and Eldorado ice-creams. There is nothing in 
the realm of agriculture that it does not take power to restrict. 

For years—nay, for centuries—men have been striving to 
obtain breeds of animals which will yield more, and varieties 
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of plants which will yield more. If a farmer has had a herd | 
of cows which give on an average a certain number of gallons | 
of milk a day, his aim has been to increase his average. When 
some cows have not come up to his standard, he has got rid of 
them ; when a cow surpassed the others he has kept her calves 


and tried to improve the rest up to her level. In future, if | 


he continues in the policy he has learnt throughout the 
centuries—the policy which has now reached the stage, shall 
we say, where the domestic cow gives more milk than her wild 
prototype—if, in the future, continuing this plan, the good 
farmer gets together a better herd than did his father, the 
Government have provided a remedy. They have taken the 
power to send that farmer—that better farmer than the others 
—to prison for three months. He may be sent to prison and 
on what charge will he go? The gravamen of the charge will 
be that he has a better cow than other people. He may go to 
gaol if he dares to carry on the work of his forefathers by 
improving his property in this or in any other way connected 
with agricultural produce. 


It is extraordinary that a Minister should have been | 


found to advocate this scheme or anyone having to do with 
farming to vote for it. Yet found they were. 

Another clause of the Act provides that “ particular” 
land shall have a quota allotted to it as to what quantity of 
what crop a farmer shall be allowed to grow. The Act gives 
power to issue orders that on these ten acres so much wheat 
may be grown (or go to prison if you grow two blades where 
one grew before) and on those ten acres so much barley. On 
that field you may grow gooseberries if you are so inclined 
(no more giant gooseberries, daily papers, please note). On 
this field you may, if you will and can, produce a strictly 
limited crop of mushrooms. Here the farmer may keep sheep 
(but not too many), and there mustard and cress may be culti- 
vated within drastically defined limits. 

If you are a market gardener, beware when you plant your 
currants and lettuces that you do not provide for too heavy 
crops of anything except weeds. If you are a nurseryman, 
see to it that roses bloom sparsely in your gardens and that 
the kinds advertised in your catalogues as free flowerers, go out 
of cultivation and appear there no more. 

For all these eventualities are provided against in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 

And this Act has been passed by large majorities through 
both Houses. 

What will be the result to landowners, and what the result 
to tenants ? 
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Qui vivra verra. But if they have to live on their farms, 


| that many of them will see much seems improbable. 


One result will be that when after immense difficulty a 


 Jandlord has got rid of a bad tenant, and that bad tenant has 


departed, leaving behind him a tale of poor crops and weed- 
ridden fields, it will be more difficult than it already is to 


instal a new one. 


The quota may be attached to the land and not to the 
cultivator ; or it may be attached to the cultivator and not to 
the land. If it is attached to the land the only way of deciding 
on what it is to be fixed at, appears to be to go by what that 
land has been producing. If it has been badly farmed and 
the quota has been fixed low on the basis of past results, the 
new tenant will be bound by law to continue to farm as badly 
as his predecessor. No good farmer would consent to bind 
himself to farm badly. The farm must either be let to a man 
who will continue to let down the value, or it must go out of 
cultivation. No doubt it will cheer the unemployed labourer 
to contemplate the fields on which he used to earn his living 
as they return to the jungle. Will the word “‘ quota” have 


| many charms for him ? 


Further, the potentially incoming tenant may say: ‘“‘ I am 
not an arable farmer, as I understand the last man to have 
been. I have always gone in for dairy and poultry, and I 
believe in combining a few pigs with dairy farming. I have 
been farming for the last seven years in East Anglia, but my 
wife comes from these parts, and she gave me no peace till I 
said I would bring her back to her own country. The farm 
I have just left had a high pig quota. What is it here?” 
The landlord will be lucky if he can say anything in reply 
except “‘ Sorry, the only quota here is for thistles, and it’s as 
high as possible because my last tenant spent his whole time 
at race meetings. You had better keep donkeys.” 

All this, say the advocates of the Act, all this, and more, 
may be true enough. Yet we will vote for the Act, in fact we 
have by now voted for it, and on some such grounds as the 
following :— 

I. The Minister said it was a good Bill. He said it was a 
Bill to help the farmer. He said he would consider 
everything (except objections or criticisms). He said 
we must March with the Times. He said—no, he 
didn’t say, but he seemed to think, that we were a 
poor lot. And some of us know we have inferiority 
complexes. 

II. He said prices would go up. We should like that if it 

meant we should get some money at last. Anyhow, 
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everyone is saying prices are too low. They all say 


regulate production and prices will rise. They all say | 


that will be a good thing. 


III. It’s no good thinking about what is going to be the | 


result of anything. If the Socialist party comes in, 
it will mean the end of everything, so why bother ? 
IV. All these people make such long speeches, and one 


can’t hear half they say; and anyhow, one gets so 


sleepy and bored, and talks to one’s neighbour, so it’s 
very hard to be sure who is right. 

V. Anyhow, Roosevelt and everyone says production 

Must be Regulated and prices Must Rise. 

So they voted for the Bill, and now we shall see. 

Is there nothing we can do but wait and see....? Asa 
matter of fact we can quite clearly see without waiting. 

The pretty theory about prices and production has already 
been tested, and tested on a great scale. It is in force and 
has been enforced for years on a fifth of the inhabited globe, 
The Intelligentsia, as represented by Lord Sanderson and his 
like, people so closely in touch with the landed classes that 
they publicly assert their belief that no public schoolboy has 
ever in his life spoken to a working man,* tell us that we must 
take as our model Soviet Russia, where Government and 
everything else is for the best people, by the best people, of 
the best people. 


Even the Intelligentsia may have heard that the State 


has assumed control on a large scale of agriculture in Russia. 
Also that prices there have risen. Strange, that the prosper- 
ity which is now accepted to be inseparable from these two 
circumstances should not have become more noticeable in 
Russia, where they are and have long been, so to speak, in 
full blast ! To-day, even in our benighted country, the great 
new principle is in everyone’s mouth. What else was heard 
at the Economic Conference ? Few quack remedies, for no 
matter what diseases, have enjoyed better advertising advan- 
tages. This great new principle has, quite logically, been 
carried so far in Soviet Russia that practically little in the 
way of food is produced there now, and the prices of that little 
have risen to such a height that purchasers are almost as 
scarce as nourishment. 

‘“* Ah,” say the advocates of Russian methods. ‘ Ah!” 
and they say it very knowingly. “It is not enough for one 
country to regulate products and raise prices. All the coun- 
tries in the world must do the same thing. It is true we have 
no power to force them to do so, or any reason to suppose that 

* Hansard. Vol. 88. No. 69. 
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even if they agree to try it many of them will stick to their 


agreement. But still we will peg away, and especially we 


will set them the example. Ofcourse. Haven’t you noticed ? 
They will be sure to follow our example. Look at the way we 
are always setting examples! About paying debts and one 
thing and another. So soon every country will regulate 
products and raise prices, and then... Then you will see 
what you will see.” 

And as regards ourselves we haven’t a doubt of it. 

At the same time there is a side to this millennium of high 
prices which brings a shade across the brainy features of our 
rulers when they happen to think of it. What will the towns- 
people say when the price of agricultural products goes up ? 
In other words, how will the electorate like paying more for 
its food ? No-one will like it a bit. It will be hated like 
anything. People might even—perish the thought! vote 
against a party—even against a National party which tries, 
oh, so hard ! to be, on the whole, more Socialist than the Social- 
ists. If food cost more, any party responsible for that 
catastrophe might find itself outed at the next election. 

So though higher prices will be salvation (everyone says 
so, and it must be true), higher prices may also be perdition. 
This way doth madness lie. But one thing emerges clear as 
the noontide ray. Whoever else has to pay these high prices, 
the sacred pocket of the voter must remain inviolate. There- 
fore, Down with tariffs, up with quotas, on, on, with trade 
agreements. In this way popularity can be won at home, 
thanks to the guileless confidence of the farming community 
in the benefits of regulated production and salvation by high 
prices. The all-important actual votes can at the same time 
be retained by keeping the farmers’ quotas low enough and 
letting in foreign foods in large enough competing quantities. 
So that prices, one hopes, will rise in theory only. 

In this way it will be possible to get the best out of both 
worlds. As to Socialism and Communism and the sweeping 
away of those objectionable blots, the Aristocracy and the 
land-owning classes, thank God we shall never in this country 
have to resort to the barbarous and murderous methods of 
our admired Soviet Russia. Praise Heaven, our House of 
Lords can always be relied on to vote for its own extinction, 
thus saving all unpleasantness. 

MARION PHILLIMORE. 


BRITISH SEA POWER AND INDIAN 
HOME RULE 


Ir is an open question whether the quality of our official 
and semi-official literature upon India is good or bad; but 
there can be no question at all that its bulk is enormous. 
Every command paper contains references to others, or to 
minutes of conferences, or to reports of committees of 
enquiries ; and to this official literature (which covers more 
than a thousand pages) must be added the reports of 
parliamentary debates, and the printed proceedings of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. In fact, it is not 
too much to say that if an ordinary citizen desired to pass 
an elementary examination on these documents, he would 
have to devote a whole year’s study to the purpose. A 
vast smoke screen is thus being interposed between the few 
simple issues involved, and the public who are daily exhorted 
to consider well of the matter and to give it their attention. 
It is as though we were all being ordered to learn how to 
shoot, but were being warned, simultaneously, that we must 
first learn the mathematics of ballistics and the chemistry 
of explosives. The ill effects of all this are already apparent ; 
as this vast literature is circulated to persons who have 
many things to do, so their criticism of it degenerates. 
Catchwords and appeals to passion replace an ordered, regular 
examination of the facts; rhetoric and loquacity are used as 
substitutes for dispassionate enquiry. 

But if every allowance is made for public men who are 
debarred by circumstances from giving a proper consideration 
of the matter, it does yet appear strange to me that in all 
this literature, and in all this discussion upon it, there is 
not one word or syllable about the sea ; you may learn from 
this mass of papers about Mahommedans and Hindus ; about 
depressed classes and independent principalities; about 
provincial and federal legislatures ; and about the Governor- 
General’s special responsibilities ; but not one word will you 
find about whether the changes impending will prejudice our 
naval control of those arteries of trade and commerce which 
traverse the Indian Ocean. I propose to show that the 
subject is worth enquiry, and that, on a mere first inspection, 
it is clear that the impending changes will influence the 
protection that we must give to this vast stream of traffic, 
and will in all probability weaken it. 
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First, as to the importance of the subject. In order to 
be as brief as possible, I propose to quote a few figures: I 
consider that a trade stream which is valued at 625 crores 
of rupees is a very proper subject for enquiry ; and this is 
the total value of British India’s domestic imports and 
exports in a normal, prosperous year. * If, however, we are 
to understand how difficult it will always be to protect this 
trade in war it will be necessary to examine the directions 
in which the commerce moves. This is possibly best done 
by setting them out in a table, and drawing attention to 
the inferences proper to be made. 


Imports Imports on Exports Exports on 

in Government in Government 
Notes on crores account in crores account in Notes on 
sources of of crores of of crores of principal 
imports. rupees. rupees. Country. rupees. rupees. markets. 


110.53 9.6 United 
Kingdom: 63.38 — 1.30 


Crores 
Fed. Malay British 
States: 5.8 16.49 Possessions: 50.74 

Australia: 1.7 

Germany : 16.9 104.19 Foreign Crores 
France: 3.5 Countries: 187.29 Germany : 21.4 
Italy : 16.5 France: 13.8 
Java: 14.4 Italy : 11.3 
Japan: 16.4 China: 11.2 
China : 3.3 Japan: 41.0 


This table, which is a very abbreviated digest of Indian 
trade, shows two things which are very important: there 
is a great trade stream running through Aden to Europe 
and to European countries—past harbours and coaling stations 
which are largely under British control; but there is also 
an extremely important trade stream running to and from 
countries purely or predominantly Asiatic: the Federated 
Malay States, Java, Japan and China. This second trade 
stream runs through waters far less under British control 
than the first and is, in consequence, less easily defended. 
This circumstance, that British India is a vast market for 
goods of Asiatic origin and manufacture, that it is a seller 
of goods bought in huge quantities by populations purely 
Asiatic in sentiment, in culture and in domestic habits, is a 
circumstance of extraordinary significance. These Asiatic 
populations are not very curious about maritime affairs or 
naval defence, but they know that their sales in India, and 
their purchases of Indian goods, are assured to them by 
British dominion in India, and by the British dominion of 


*Notre.—At the present rate of exchange a crore of rupees is worth 
about £750,000. 
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the Indian Ocean: they think of these two things as they 
think of the gods in their pantheon, as beings remote and 
shadowy perhaps, but as beings endowed with irresistible 
power; and if this trade stream were ever interrupted or 
stopped, the loss to ourselves would not be measurable in 
figures: the damage done to us would be the most harmful 
of all damages: damaged reputation, damaged credit, 
damaged influence, in fact a stimulus to great political 
movements, all of them adverse to our status in the East. 
Nor have we only to consider political repercussions upon 
Asiatic populations not under British rule. There is another 
peculiarity about Indian trade, which connects it even more 
closely to politics and political influence: this peculiarity is 
that the British Government in India is, in its corporate 
capacity, a great trader. The imports of goods bought in 
the British market by the Indian Government are nearly one- 
tenth of all the goods imported from Great Britain, and the 
goods thus bought on Government account are articles of 
general trade, which are distributed and sold to native 
populations. Let every thinking man consider how much 
political influence, how much executive power is carried with 
this special governmental trade stream. And if anybody is 
still unpersuaded and thinks this mere verbiage and rhetoric, 
let him turn over a few pages of naval history: Why did the 
French naval commanders make so desperate an endeavour 
to shake our naval dominion of the Indian Ocean? Why 
did the Bailli de Suffren urge and urge again that if he could 
but drive Sir Edward Hughes’ squadron from India, the 
foundations of British rule would be broken ? Why did the 
German naval staff think it worth while to expend labour 
and treasure on keeping a raider in the Indian Ocean? Why 
did Captain Miiller leave the Pacific and press on through 
dangers and difficulties for the Bay of Bengal? Simply 
because, to quote Captain Nerger’s own words, small damages 
to British trade in the Indian Ocean might produce great 
political consequences. If history has any lesson to teach, 
therefore, it teaches us that the Indian Ocean will always be 
attacked in war. The naval staffs of an enemy Power may be 
counted upon to do their duty; they will appreciate what 
we now choose to ignore or to disregard; in fact it seems 
not too strong or too sweeping to say that the defence of the 
Indian Ocean is a matter wholly forgotten by us and very 
closely investigated by foreigners. I do not imagine that I 
would search long in the archives of the French or the 
American or the Japanese Governments before I discovered 
documents very relevant to the matter: our committees of 
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enquiry, our statesmen, our parliamentary critics and our 


editors have uttered no word about it. 


i 
i 
j 
| 


Having thus, as I hope, proved that my subject is at 
least worth considering, it remains for me to show (which 
at the beginning I promised to do) that the changes now 
contemplated in the Government of India will, if effect is 
iven to them, very much affect and influence our naval control 
of the Indian Ocean. In order to do this, I shall be obliged 
to explain, briefly and simply, how all trade is defended in 
modern war, how trade in that particular ocean would be 
defended, and what executive powers must be exercised by 
the government of any country from which sea-borne 
commerce radiates. 

Trade is defended against submarine attack by a system 
rather different from the system which is operated if 
the attack is being delivered by surface raiders; but it 
is only an attack from these that need be considered. 
Submarine attack against trade in the Indian Ocean is not a 
foreseeable contingency ; but inasmuch as German cruisers 
twice maintained themselves in the Indian Ocean, notwith- 
standing that their overseas bases were closed to them, so, 
it is easy to understand, that all our possible enemies (there 
is no need to be too precise on this point) could quite easily 
maintain from five to ten armed raiders on the Indian route. 
This then is the nature of the attack against which provision 
will have to be made. 

Now it must always be remembered that modern com- 
merce is not protected by defending particular ships; for a 
current of trade is like an army in the field in that it can 
endure great losses and yet hold its positions. Ships will 


: always be sunk and captured if a trade route is attacked ; 


but the route across which ships move may be called defended, 
and indeed adequately defended, if the trade stream between 
the great terminals flows continuously. Dangerous, damaging 
loss, with all its political repercussions, is only suffered when 
ships cease to sail; for it is only then that the delivery of 
cargoes stops and that commerce dwindles. How then is 
the trade stream kept moving? The business is done in 
this way. Naval offices are established at all great ports of 
shipment, and the Commander-in-Chief transmits to these 
offices daily summaries of the latest news. The naval offices 
then take note of all ships due to sail on a particular day, 
and give them route instructions; these route instructions 
are so drafted that all ships on the same route shall be widely 
dispersed and well separated. As a result of this the trade 
stream is broadened out, and a raider will be forced to 
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approach points when ships are bound to congregate. These 
points are guarded. To give anexample: The route between 
Bombay and Aden would be guarded only at the two ends; 
and ships on the route would be protected only by being 
dispersed and scattered, so that a raider would never be 
able to intercept a regular stream or flow of traffic, unless he 
approached a terminal and overpowered the forces guarding 
it. This, then, is the great point to be remembered, that a 
trade stream is protected by administration: the general 
superintendence of the Commander-in-Chief and of the high 
naval authorities is of far less importance than the administra- 
tive work done by subordinate officers at the great ports of 
shipment and delivery. If their judgment is bad, or if they 
are impeded in their duties, the whole system of trade pro- 
tection will as surely break down as though the protecting 
cruisers were withdrawn. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that as trade is protected 
by good administration in ports of delivery and departure, 
and as the whole business of defending trade is the business 
of keeping it on the move, so the whole administrative process 
can be brought to a standstill by mere influences. A week’s 
panic in a port of shipment will cause more loss than a dozen 
sinkings ; a wild rumour (if it is believed locally) will better 
reduce the volume of trade than a hostile cruiser off the port. 
Also, a severe, undetermined controversy between the naval 
authorities and the local harbour authorities and municipalities 
would certainly as much dislocate the trade of the port as a 
regular blockade. In other words, the defence of trade (like 
every operation of war) is only effective if certain moral and 
political influences act as a motive force to the whole 
administrative system. 

It must now be added, by way of explanation to this 
rather abstract digression, that we have no knowledge or 
experience of any severe conflict between the naval authorities 
protecting trade in war and the local authorities at the great 
ports of shipment. Our archives certainly contain letters 
from shipping companies who have grumbled, from merchant 
captains who have fretted under naval control, from muni- 
cipalities who have thought themselves ill-used or neglected, 
or from harbour authorities who have quarrelled with the 
naval officers at the port; but we have no record or ex- 
perience of a real conflict between the two authorities. The 
naval administration has hitherto been recognized, all over 
the Empire, as an expert adviser whose advice has been 
uniformly accepted ; no constitutional document defines its 
status or the limits of its authority. Finally, it must be 
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added that if such a conflict ever arose within the limits of 
the British Empire, there can be no doubt what ruling would 
be given. The naval administration would not be judged to 
have any power of superseding or overriding the local 
authorities unless martial law were proclaimed ; for the forces 
of the Crown can only give orders to municipalities, local 
councils or harbour boards if the civil power is by proclamation 
made subordinate to the military. To sum up this part of 
the argument, therefore, this naval administration for 
defending trade works through the subordinate parts of the 
civil power to which it is attached. It is practically unknown 
to the high civil authorities who are in touch only with the 
Commander-in-Chief or the Admiralty ; but notwithstanding 
that it is a retired, inconspicuous administration, lodged in 
small inconspicuous offices, it is the effective force of the 
whole system ; and just because it is retired and hidden away 
in corners of great commercial towns, so it is at the mercy 
of local influences. No partition of authority between the 
high civil and military officers of state will ever protect this 
administration if local authorities are determined that it shall 
cease to operate properly. In the case that we are now 
considering, a local Indian authority, hating British rule and 
determined to damage it, could probably do more damage 
to British authority in the East than five hostile cruisers, 
simply because that local authority would have the power 
and influence necessary to cause that dislocation and paralysis, 
which would wreck the system of defence and so lower our 
reputation in every Asiatic country between Aden and 
Shanghai. 

If these points are well understood and remembered, it 
will at once be apparent that the changes now contemplated 
in the Government of India will very much weaken our 
defence of the Indian Ocean. The essence of the change 
proposed is that power shall be transferred from the centre 
to the outer organs of government, and that purely native, 
Indian authority shall be considerably increased at the 
centre, and very much increased in the outer parts. As has 
been explained, it is these subordinate parts of government 
which have the power to paralyse the machinery. It will, 
however, be as well to examine this with rather more 
particularity. 

Admittedly, the constitution now projected makes the 
Governor-General of India solely responsible for the defence 
of India and for the conduct of Indian diplomacy. Reference 
is also made to his special responsibilities and to the powers 
granted to him in order that he may fulfil them properly. 
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But, inasmuch as the sea, the Indian Ocean, the trade routes, 
and our naval dominion in the East are never mentioned, it 
seems safe to assume that “‘ defence ” in these articles means 
only the defence of the North-West Frontier. The naval 
defence of the Indian Empire has throughout been judged 
to be too trivial to be worth considering, so that it is doubtful 
whether these special responsibilities and powers are intended 
to empower the Governor-General on matters of naval 
defence. Leaving this aside for the moment, however, it is 
patent that both the architects and decorators of this new 
constitutional building contemplate and foresee a severe 
conflict of authority at the very head and centre of govern- 
ment. They freely admit that the Indian authorities respons- 
ible for matters not included in the Governor-General’s special 
responsibilities may yet so impede and obstruct him that 
he will find it difficult to perform his duties. On this 
point let the turgid prose of the latest command paper 
enlighten us :— 


“It is apparent that if, for example, the Governor-General were 
to be free to follow his own judgment in relation to defence policy 
only in regard to matters falling strictly within the ambit of the depart- 
ment of defence, he might find that proposals made in another depart- 
ment in charge of a responsible minister are in direct conflict with 
the line of policy he regards as essential for purposes of defence, and 
consequently that the discharge of his responsibilities for defence 
would be gravely prejudiced if he accepted the advice of the minister 
responsible for the other department.” 


And while recognizing this, the constitution makers confer 
on the Governor-General no decisive powers ; they arm him 
only with a handful of good weapons: powers to legislate by 
proclamation, to veto bills, to prorogue the legislature, and 
so on. Indeed, if any plain-minded man reads articles 25 to 
42, uninfluenced by prejudice or preconceived opinions, he 
will begin to wonder whether he is studying a draft project 
for governing a great dominion, or a new set of Queensberry 
rules, prescribing how two antagonists about to fight are to 
be given equal chances of winning. 

Now, if all these articles are juxtaposed to the special 
matter that we are considering, one thing only can be con- 
cluded: in war the Governor-General and the naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India will be in close correspondence, and 
the Governor-General will take note of what the naval 
Commander-in-Chief desires shall be done. But, between the 
Governor-General and the naval administration established 
in all the great ports of shipment, there will be assembled 


rank after rank of intermediate native authorities, whose - 
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power could only be superseded by a general proclamation. 
It is important that we should try to appraise the consequences 
of all this without exaggeration. 

First it is evident that by thus dividing and splitting 
up the executive authority, our constitution makers will most 
impede the lower or administrative organs of our system of 
naval defence. Instead of being connected direct to the 
central executive power, the local naval administration will 
only reach it through numberless posts of delegated authority. 
This means, in actual practice, that the system will be at 
the mercy of that which is most dangerous to it: political 
influences of every kind, each one of which can dislocate the 
system for weeks at a time. We have a precedent for what 
may occur: the official historian of sea-borne trade—Mr. 
Fayle—estimates that far more damage was done to our 
Indian trade by rumours and panics—which effectually 
stopped the trade stream—than by actual sinkings of the 
Emden. In those times, however, the executive authority 
was sufficiently strong to assert itself effectually. We must 
now imagine a state of things in which these panics and 
uncertainties are not mere gusts and breezes but permanent 
trade winds, of damaging influence. We must conceive, in 
consequence, of a system of trade defence which will always 
operate as badly, and as hesitatingly, as it did during the worst 
days of the Emden panic. If this deterioration would only 
damage the revenues of those who are engaged in the Indian 
trade, the outlook would not be too alarming; but this 
article will have been written to no useful purpose, unless it 
serves to show that any visible damage done on that great 
artery of trade is a damage done to our whole status as an 
Eastern Power. As soon as the peoples of the East perceive 
that the British Navy is effecting less than they expected 
it to effect, our enemies will have achieved the purpose which 
every antagonist of Great Britain has set out to achieve: 
Dupleix, la Bourdonnais, Suffren, Miller and Nerger will 
assemble at the gates of heaven to welcome their colleagues. 
It is not necessary that there shall be a total stoppage of the 
Indian trade stream: lasting, protracted damage will be 
quite enough, provided that it is visible and perceived. 

But in all that precedes, I have made the assumption 
most favourable to this scheme of alteration; for I have 
assumed that the new Government of India will be a coherent 
Government which will at least endeavour to sustain British 
dominion in the East. To complete the survey, however, I 
must now make the less favourable assumption, that a large 
section of this Government will regard these changes as a 
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mere preliminary to others, and will use the power and 
authority they acquire under these changes for attacking and 
damaging, and, if possible, for overthrowing British authority 
from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to Singapore. I do not 
so much underestimate the intelligence of these enemies of 
British dominion as to imagine that they will remain ignorant 
of the weapons we are putting within their reach. Armed 
rebellion has recently gone out of fashion ; insurgents nowadays 
strive to effect their purpose by damaging the economic 
system of the State against which they rebel. It seems to 
me quite inconceivable that this new hierarchy of Indian 
authorities who will, henceforward, be responsible for trade, 
commerce, and local administration, will fail to perceive that, if 
they so choose, they can paralyse British naval forces in the 
East, without launching a picket boat, and shake British 
dominion in India without ordering a shot to be fired at a 


British soldier ; for this is the power with which we propose 
to endow them. 
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ARAB DAYS AND ARAB WAYS 


A DESERT NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


Ir was one of those days when everything went wrong from 
the start, and it was partly if not entirely due to the wind. 
One expects burning heat in the desert, and, in their season, 
hot, sand-laden winds from the south, but a cold, biting gale 
of the marrow-freezing variety is so rare and so disconcerting 
when it comes that the best-organised arrangements are apt 
to disintegrate cwing to the brains of one’s staff and police 
becoming atrophied with the cold. In the first place, the cook, 
a Berberine and therefore somewhat white as to liver, had 
thrown his hand in before breakfast, and announced that as 
he was suffering from at least four fatal diseases, plus rheuma- 
tism and heart disease, he must go back at once and take to 
his bed. Three of the hamla (baggage) camels, with an 
understandable desire to circulate their blood, had broken 
loose during the night, and until they were retrieved by a 
shivering patrol of police, who were just setting out in search 
of them, it was impossible to move ; and to crown our miseries, 
the car containing a considerable amount of the stores and 
all the drinks, had broken down the previous evening some 
sixteen miles from our halting place, and so far had not 
materialised. 

The day before we had travelled by car 160 miles to the 
Rest House at Kuntilla with the idea of setting out bright 
and early the following day with a camel patrol to explore 
a new route through the granite mountains of Southern 
Sinai, where cars could not penetrate, to the Monastery of 
St. Catherine. We had started out under ideal conditions as 
regards weather, with a bright winter sun and just sufficient 
snap in the desert air to give one that “‘ seventeen years’ old 
and all’s right with the world” feeling, and now, with this 
piercing gale from the south-east, it rather looked as if the 
trip would fall through. 

The first thing to do was to interview the cook, whose 
groans had made sleep impossible since 3 a.m., and it was quite 
obvious that a man whose lungs were in such good order 
could not be quite as near death as he imagined. He was, no 
doubt, under the impression that the cars were going to return 
at once to headquarters, and foreseeing a glorious sleep of 
fourteen days till we returned, he meant to go back in them 
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and was stage-managing things accordingly. He continued 
to howl through breakfast, calling “‘ Abui, Abui ” (“ my father, 
my father ’’) and it was particularly aggravating to hear such 
lamentations coming from a fat, middle-aged man devoid of 
all filial, or, in fact, any sort of decent feeling. He had 
obviously been informed by some kind friend that he was 
going to be interviewed and that I was on my way to the 
servants’ quarters, for the groans suddenly turned into ear- 
splitting bellows of such volume and depth of tone that could 
only testify to the soundest and most robust constitution. 
He was informed quite brutally that if he was unfit to travel 
on patrol he was unfit to travel in cars, and, moreover, in any 
case the cars were not going back to headquarters, but were 
waiting at Kuntilla for our return. If he recovered at once 
he could travel with us and eat of the fat of the land, as 
usual—if he did not show any signs of improvement he would 
be left behind for fourteen days on ordinary police rations, 
Five minutes later he was seen packing his kit on to a camel 
and venting his spleen on his underlings with a wealth of 
vituperation that proved he had made a complete and 
miraculous recovery. 

At this moment the missing camels appeared over a rise 
with the police jogging in their wake, and in the opposite 
direction a rapidly-moving column of dust showed that the 
all-important drink car was close at hand. The worst of 
our difficulties were over, but the wind, if anything, had 
increased in force, and blew from a leaden-grey sky across a 
dull yellow waste, raising little scurries of dust, whilst the 
cold was so intense that the idea of riding perched up on a 
camel in the freezing blast was intolerable. We, therefore, 
set out on foot, and for the next four hours plugged along 
with our heads bent against the wind, the riding camels 
with their Sudanese escort—their black faces taking on a 
greyish tinge with the cold—jogging behind us. From time 
to time one or other of the party, having derived a certain 
amount of warmth from the exercise, would essay a ride for 
a mile or so, but very quickly becoming chilled to the marrow, 
would dismount again, so that when we halted for lunch in a 
slightly sheltered hollow on the wind-swept plain, we were a 
very disgruntled and miserable party, and occupied ourselves 
mainly by asking each other feebly why one ever left home 
and the warm fireside. 

After lunch things improved slightly as the track led off 
the plain into a wadi that wound down from the high plateau, 
becoming narrower and the descent steeper every mile. In 
an hour there was an appreciable rise in the temperature, and 
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the biting wind, though one could still hear it whistling in 
the crags overhead, no longer cut through us in a steady blast. 
At the tea halt the spirits of the party were nearly normal, 
and having sent on the hamla (baggage) men to pitch camp 
ready for our arrival, we mounted and rode at a steady jog-trot 
for the last hour’s shid (march) of the day. The bed of the 
wadi on its way to the sea wound and turned so that it was 
never possible to see more than two hundred yards, and we 
were beginning to wonder when, if ever, we should reach 
the camp when suddenly we came round a sharp bend and 
saw, tucked up under a sheer cliff of red granite and pitched 
on hard white sand, a row of tents, whilst in front of them 
roared an enormous log fire some four feet high. At the same 
moment the sky cleared and the wind dropped, and as we 
sank wearily into our Rhoorki chairs in front of the fire with 
whisky and soda in our hands, we wondered why one ever 
remained in a stuffy house or office when one could taste the 
joys of open-air life like this. 

It was the most perfect and restful conclusion to a very 
uncomfortable and unpleasant day. As Osman, our 
infallible and somewhat arrogant orderly, aptly put it, it 
was the best camp in the world and no one had ever found 
anything to equal it, as it was sheltered from the wind, it 
would get the early morning sun, there was firewood of great 
size in unlimited quantities, and last, but not least, a rain- 
water pool full of water “‘ as sweet as the Nile,” round the 
corner. 

‘“A good camp,” he said, complacently, “and it was 
my choice. If that dog, the cook, had had his way, we would 
have camped in a wind-swept spot with the tents blowing 
down all night, but I refused and we went on till I found this. 
And I bought a bottle of ewe’s milk for the morning tea and 
breakfast.”” There was a pregnant pause. ‘‘ The grazing here 
is good,” he went on, “as the rains were early in the wadi, 
and the grass is like clover.” There was another pause, 
more pregnant. “I bought the milk from an Arab who has a 
flock of sheep and among them lambs as fat as butter. The 
sort of lambs that would make a very good tabeekh ” (sheep 
roasted whole over an open fire). 

At this moment in the gloom beyond the light cast by the 
fire I saw a white flash caused by several rows of teeth 
appearing in a line of black faces, and I realised that the 
Sudanese Camel Corps were listening to every word. I also 
realised that Osman had been detailed as a man possessing 
both tact and powers of persuasion to “ put a fly over me” 
in the hope that I would provide a sheep for a “ tabeekh,”’ 
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which, in the eyes of the Sudanese, is the nearest one gets to 
Paradise in this vale of tears. It is well understood that 
when things are going badly or the weather is unpleasant 
there is not a hope of me “ rising,” but that there is a psycho- 
logical moment at the end of a tiring day—about ten minutes 
after the first whisky and soda—when there is every prospect 
of success. 

*“* What can you buy one for ?” I asked. 

Another flash of white from the gloom beyond. 

Osman shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Who knows, ya Bey ? 
Possibly eighty piastres or ninety.” 

“ Well,” I said, weakly, “‘ if you can find the Arab and can 
get a good sheep for eighty, you’d better buy it and we'll 
have a tabeekh. Send a man out.” 

Sinai sometimes seems to be a place where fairy godmothers, 
who can produce things with a wave of the wand, abound, for 
as I spoke, two Sudanese appeared with a fine sheep on a 
cord, followed by its owner. It was a little too ingenuous and 
obvious, for the Arab with his sheep had been kept waiting 
in the background whilst Osman played his part. It is on 
occasions like this that one realises how the simple sons of 
the desert manage one, and what past masters they are at 
judging the exact moment when to make a request and when 
to remain silent. Osman is always used as a mediator—it is 
more than possible he makes a very good thing out of it—and 
one can imagine him saying to some applicant: “‘ The time 
is not favourable for any request, as his temper is bad from 
his leave being delayed. I have not seen one occasion when 
I could approach him with any hope of success, but have 
patience —I know him as a father knows his child—and when 
the time arrives I will speak.” 

The sheep being passed as satisfactory—it had most 
probably been carefully selected as the fattest long before 
we arrived in camp—the Sudanese withdrew to their lines, 
and bursts of uproarious African laughter denoted that the 
tabeekh was in progress. The roasting of a sheep whole is 
a very simple matter, as the animal having been skinned 
and cleaned out, has a long rod passed through it—the blazing 
pieces are then removed from the fire, leaving only a big bed 
of glowing embers, and the two ends of the rod are supported 
on forked stakes at either end. As the animal is cooked whilst 
the flesh is still warm and quivering, it is not tough, as it 
would be if allowed to become cool and set, and, in fact, the 
Sudanese method of eating mutton has much to recommend it. 

We decided to go up to their lines after dinner and see the 
men at their feast, as roast lamb has much the same effect 
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on the Sudanese as champagne has on us. He is normally a 
most cheery, care-free soul, but on occasions like this he is 
extremely amusing, and witty back-chat is the order of the 
day. 

‘When we arrived the feast had been in progress for some 
time, and the greater part of the animal had disappeared. 
They had then reached the stage which might be called 
“passing the port bottle round,” for the remains of the 
roasted carcase had been thrown on to the embers, and black 
Sudanese and brown Arab police, their eyes glinting in the 
firelight, were tearing fragments of flesh from the bones and 
burning their fingers as they did it. The meat by this time 
was reduced to black cinders, but it apparently possesses a 
very special flavour in this condition, judging by the hilarity 
of the party. When anyone succeeded in tearing a specially 
large piece from the ribs it appeared to be etiquette to push 
it into the mouth of one’s nearest neighbour, but to use a 
knife to assist on an occasion like this is extremely bad form, 
and is definitely not done. 

‘“‘ Now,” said Osman, as the carcase, picked clean, was 
thrown to the Salukis, ‘“‘ would Your Excellency like the 
Sudanese to act for you? If so, I will tell them to prepare 
some plays.” 

The Sudanese, amongst their other sterling qualities, are 
born actors and mimics, and the little plays they put on at 
a moment’s notice are infinitely funnier and better acted than 
our own efforts at charades. Every man seems to understand 
the part assigned to him, and the lines he has to speak and 
emphasise, and the entertainment generally is of a very high 
order. Occasionally plays are slightly Rabelaisian and have 
to be banned by the Censor before they go too far, and also 
the episodes they enact are mostly personal, so that one must 
be prepared to see a six-foot Sudanese representing oneself, 
and doing it so that, despite his size and colour, the likeness 
is apparent to all. On these occasions, all the little eccentricities 
and habits are shown up, not to say accentuated, and one 
realises that one has mannerisms never suspected, but which 
all one’s friends recognise. 

The fire by our tents was built up till it threw a great circle 
of light, our chairs were placed in a row on one side, and the 
stage was set for the first play. Out of the darkness marched 
three disreputable objects in police uniform, who formed up 
in line by the fire. They held their rifles at all angles, their 
breeches were back to front, their puttees hung in swathes, 
and their agals (camel rope head-dresses) were fixed so that 
one fold lay over the top of the head, and the other below the 
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chin. These were three Sudanese Camel Corps playing the 
part of Sinai Arab Police—a very favourite impersonation, 
It is admitted that the Camel Corps are an exceedingly smart 
and highly-disciplined body of men, and that the Arab Police, 
being policemen and not scldiers, do not reach quite the same 
standard of polish, but all the same the caricature is a very 
gross libel indeed. 

The three men halted, whereupon a most horribly untidy 
object in the uniform of a sergeant-major of police rushed on 
and pushed them about till he had them dressed in line. He 
then placed himself in front of them, yelled “ Present arms,” 
jumped two feet in the air and saluted with his hand quivering 
behind his head. At that moment “I” came on with a most 
surprising row of huge decorations made from cigarette tin 
lids and a very troublesome tin eye-glass that needed constant 
adjustment. “I” opened the ball by shouting loudly fora 
whisky and soda, another gross libel, for I do not drink whisky 
in the office in the morning; but in Sudanese plays the 
British officer invariably shouts for a whisky and soda directly 
the curtain goes up, and continues to do so throughout the 
play whenever the action hangs fire. It is a sort of gesture to 
denote the nationality of the character, and is not intended 
as a portrayal of constant insobriety. 

There then walked on three police dressed as the most 
miserable and ragged Arabs in the world, who threw them- 
selves on the ground and tried to kiss “‘ my” feet, and who 
explained that, owing to the shortage of money and total 
failure of their crops, they could not pay the money they 
owed to the merchants of the town. Would “I” see that 
their animals were not sold up, and that they were not forced 
to pay till after the next harvest. Having called for another 
whisky and soda, “1” agreed to this, but there immediately 
came on four enormously fat men, merchants of the town, who 
protested that they were poor men and would be ruined if 
they had to wait for their money. The Arabs, they said, were 
liars and could easily pay their debts if they wished to. 

‘“* Dogs, and sons of dogs,” said “I,” angrily, “look at 
your bellies distended like the paunches of camels dead five 
days. When these bellies become as flat and empty as the 
bellies of those poor starving Arabs then will I listen to you. 
I have spoken. Imshi (Go). Hat (Bring) whisky soda.” 

I recognised this at once as a parody of a scene that had 
taken place in the office a week or so previously, when, at 
the urgent request of the Arab sheikhs, I had arranged a 
moratorium for debts, despite the protests of the merchants 
and moneylenders. I had made some remark as to the 
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starving condition of the Arabs as compared with the well-fed 
appearance of the inhabitants of the town, but I certainly 
had not been guilty of anything so lacking in good taste as 
to comment on the respective sizes of stomachs, though I 
must admit that my double had established the point much 
more convincingly than I had. 

The next scene showed a wandering and inoffensive 
Egyptian gentleman, played by a Sudanese corporal, who sat 
on an empty petrol tin and surveyed the surroundings with 
an enquiring air. An aggressive-looking individual dressed 
partly in police clothing and partly civilian, and wearing an 
Arab tuft of hair that projected jauntily from his kafiyah 
(head-dress) came in and sat beside the Egyptian. It was 
quite obvious that the newcomer was ‘“‘ Osman,” who, by 
virtue of his position as orderly, and in defiance of orders, 
affects semi-civilian dress when on patrol—he also has con- 
siderable trouble with his hair, and cannot control the tuft 
that, as an Arab, he grows on the crown of his head. His 
jaunty, self-satisfied attitude, though accentuated, was at 
once recognisable. 

Egyptian gentleman, haughtily: ‘“‘ Who are you?” 

Osman: “ Ana wahid kebir.” (“I am a very important 
person.’’) 

E.G. : “* Really—perhaps you are a corporal ?” 

Osman : “‘ No, much higher than that.” 

E.G. : “ Are you a sheikh of a tribe ?”’ 

Osman : “‘ No, much higher than that.” 

E.G.: “‘ Perhaps you are mayor of the town ?” 

Osman: ‘‘ Oh, no. Higher than that.” 

E.G. : “‘ Higher than that ? Are you the Mamour (police 
officer) then ? ” 

Osman : ‘‘ No, much senior to him.” 

E.G.: ‘‘ Who are you, then—are you the Governor, by 
any chance ?” 

. Osman, with scorn: “‘ Governor. No, much higher than 
im.” 

E.G., with great surprise: “‘ Higher than the Governor ? 
Who are you then ?”’ 

Osman: “I am the Governor’s Orderly.” 

This was greeted with gales of laughter, for Osman’s 
aggressive and dictatorial manner is not too popular, and 
everyone thoroughly appreciated the joke except Osman, 
whose sense of humour was not sufficiently strong to withstand 
a gibe of this description. 

The third scene showed an individual in the uniform of an 
Army officer reclining in a deck-chair and radiating an 
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atmosphere of gross indolence. We then became aware of a 
strong odour of iodoform, and realised at once that the 
gentleman on the stage was an Army doctor—a particularly 
clever touch, for who but a Sudanese would have thought of 
conveying a meaning by a smell? A cup of coffee was 
brought to him by a cringing orderly, who was cursed roundly 
for coming in and making a noise. Then there was a confused 
murmuring heard off, and a policeman—as usual, with breeches 
back to front, and puttees hanging in untidy folds—came in 
with what the Sudanese affect to believe is the police salute. 

‘* Sir, there is a man in the town who is very ill,” he said, 
excitedly. 

‘* Are you sure he’s ill?” asked the “doctor.”’ ‘‘ You know 
I do not wish to be disturbed in the afternoon. Tell him to be 
ill after five o’clock.” 

‘* But, sir, he’s very ill,” was the reply. 

‘Ts he very ill indeed ?”’ asked the “ doctor,” anxiously. 

‘“* Very ill indeed—extremely ill,” insisted the policeman. 

“Is he too ill to walk ?”’ asked the “doctor.” 

‘“* Oh, much too ill,’ replied the policeman, firmly. 

“* Right,” said the “doctor,” with a sigh of relief. “‘ Bring 
him here then.” 

This was obviously a hit at a doctor who some months 
previously had got into trouble for causing to be brought to 
his surgery a man seriously ill with diphtheria instead of 
going to see him in his quarters. It is these cleverly-barbed 
shafts of wit that make Sudanese plays so attractive, and it 
is very interesting and helpful to learn from them what 
episodes have impressed them favourably, and otherwise. 
The Sudanese, unlike the Egyptian, is not given to airing his 
complaints, and will often suffer in silence, and theatricals 
are, therefore, instructive as well as amusing, as they give 
an indication of the feeling in the company. 

At this moment heartrending and terrible groans were 
heard that brought back most vividly the “ sufferings” of 
the cook that morning, and the use of the same lamentation 
‘“* Abui, Abui’”’ (my father, my father ’’) caused the malingerer 
to leave the audience with a snort of rage. Nobody is safe 
from a “ backhander ”’ in a Sudanese play. 

Two orderlies then appeared dragging between them an 
enormously fat man whom they threw with great violence on 
the ground in front of the “ doctor,”’ where he writhed in agony. 
The “ doctor” rose languidly from his chair and took from 
his pocket a length of wire that normally connects the magneto 
of a car with the sparking plug, and which is divided at one 
end into two parts. Putting the ends of the bifurcation in 
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his ears, he applied the other end of the wire to the stomach of 
the sufferer and after a protracted examination, rose and 
said : 

“Ya salaam—the man is very ill indeed. I must perform 
an operation at once. Bring my instruments.” 

A policeman rushed off and returned with a filthy old sack, 
out of which he tipped a huge kitchen knife, a rusty saw, and 
a pick-axe, shovel, and mattock. The “ doctor” fitted a pair of 
pince-nez made from a cigarette tin to his eyes, and examined 
his instruments with care, then, taking his knife, sharpened it 
on the blade of the shovel. 

“ Hold him tight,” he shouted to the police, “‘ and don’t 
let him struggle.” 

And then ensued the most ghastly parody of a major 
operation that no censor in the world would have passed for 
any civilised theatre. It was impossible for any of our party 
to stop it, for we were already rolling in the sand helpless with 
laughter and with unspeakable horror, so that we were 
absolutely incapable of speech. 

The ‘‘ doctor ’’ inserted the knife into what appeared to 
be the abdomen of the man, and with one stroke slit him 
up to the breastbone, despite his howls. He then put his hand 
in the incision and from it drew a handful of sheep-gut from 
the recently-defunct animal. He continued to haul, bringing 
it out in long, sinuous curls, which an efficient orderly coiled 
down on the sand behind him in a smart and sailorly manner 
that savoured more of a main deck than an operating theatre. 
The gut came out in yards and yards, and was the most 
horribly realistic thing ever seen, and than at the end, tied 
to the last coil, appeared a tin of bully beef. 

“Ha,” said the “doctor,” triumphantly holding it aloft, 
“this is the cause of the trouble. Some of these men are so 
greedy they won’t wait to take their meat out of the tin. 
Sew him up—he’ll be all right now.” 

When the curtain came down on this soul-stirring and 
blood-curdling drama, it was the general consensus of opinion 
that our aching ribs would stand no more, and, with fore- 
bodings of ghastly nightmares to disturb our sleep, we retired 
to our tents. 


C. S. JARVIS. 
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EXPLANATION.—The curve in the upper section of the diagram gives the 
varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland where it is expected 
that 0.2 millimetres or more of rain will be recorded during the 24 hours. 
The curve ranges in height from 0 to 45, 45 being the number of British 
observing stations for which rainguage readings are regularly published 
in the “ Daily Weather Report’ of the Meteorological Office. In this 
curve black shaded areas show the times about which rain is most expected, 
stippled shading where rain is least expected. In the second section of the 
diagram black pillars give an estimate of the coming daily rainfall for 
London. The scale used is approximately a log scale ranging from 0.1 
millimetres on the base line to a limit of 15.0 millimetres at the top of the 
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os the | section. The curve in the lower section gives an estimate—based on one 
ected \ reading daily—of the movements of the barometer for London and, more 
hours. | generally, for S.E. England. Low barometer readings are suggested by 
sritish | black shading and high readings by stippled shading. For checking pur- 
lished { poses the’ diagram begins at some convenient date one or more days after 
n this | it has left the computer’s hands. For the same reason the scales used are 
ected, | indicated in the margin of the diagram. The diagram wil! usually prove 
of the | to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance. 
ull for | but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The 
m 0.1 | day referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.) The term 
of the | “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 
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The indications at present are :— 


(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the | 
total rain amount during the coming three months will 
be above the seasonal average. 


(b) That during the same three months the total rain | 
amount in the East of England (including the London | 
area) will continue below the normal amount, whilst | ™ 


considerable excesses will be recorded in the extreme | °° 
West and North of the British Isles. | of 


(c) That during November the total rainfall over the 
British Isles will not differ greatly from the normal | . 
amount, some districts having slight excesses of rain ; 
and other districts slight deficiencies. g 

(d) That during December most of the British Isles will | p 
experience an excess of rain. ol 


(e) That during the same month, whilst Scotland and 8.W, | th 
England will have a considerable excess of rain, the | a 
deficiency will assert itself again in the East and S.E, | ¥ 
of England. el 


(f) That during January most of the British Isles will M 


again experience an excess of rain, but that this i 
expected excess will mainly occur in the extreme West. i 


(g) That in the S.E. of England—owing to the prevalence ; ,« 
of mild Westerly and Southerly winds—the tempera- lj a 
ture during the coming two months will mean out | » 


at a figure above the seasonal level. t os 


Dunzoyng, 18.x.33. | (t 


ON CROSS-WORDS 


| Durinc the past ten years the public has become vastly 
whilst interested in words as words. Before that the study was 
confined to grammarians and philosophers. But the coming 
of the Cross-word and the elaboration of its developments 
have suddenly focussed all eyes on the Dictionary, a work 
hitherto shelved in a dusty corner for occasional consultation 
in the exigencies of correspondence. From being an un- 
regarded trifle it has become a volume more perused than 
Shakespeare and the Bible together. When Robert Browning 
8 will { proposed to devote his life to poetry, his father offered no 
objection, but made it a condition that he should read through 
S.W, | the dictionary from A to Z. The young man complied, 
1, the | and his works leave one in no doubt as to the extent of his 
1S.E, | vocabulary. To-day we are all dictionary-readers without 
either the excuse or the intention of the younger Browning. 
s wil] | We study it not as potential poets or budding Porsons, but 
. this | 2 faint hope of winning prizes varying from half-a-guinea’s 
West, | Worth of books to one of those four-figure cheques with which 
’ | the generous proprietors of Sunday newspapers revive the 
role of the medizval seigneur dispensing largesse from his 
chariot. It counts a little for righteousness that a select 
few cultivate the Cross-word “for the fun of the thing,” 
{ or for the serious pleasure of playing against Professor Bogey 
2. | (there 1s a Chair of Cross-words at some American university). 
It is only the cynics who express surprise that people should 
( spend their time on mock problems when the world at large, 

_and life in particular, are so full of real ones. 
| When you introduce a man to the dictionary (or the 
| dictionary to the man : it is an interesting problem in etiquette 
_to consider what the order should be) there is bound to be 
| action and reaction. No friendship can be quite neutral: 
| least of all between man and book. The man absorbs more 
| words, for better or for worse: the dictionary not only gains 
more thumb-marks and dogs’ ears, but does its best to oblige 
/acustomer. It buys more stock: it does a little painting 
and paper-hanging: it makes a better show in the window. 
| There is, for instance, a demand for words of five letters 
beginning with L and ending with M: six-letter words 
‘with an internal LP are deplorably few: many termina- 
tions are only obtainable from abroad. We are conscious, 
as we peruse the dictionary, of the solitude of the Z, the rarity 
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of the final P (unless we are interested in ships), the un- 
manageability of Y save as a rearguard, the difficulty of 
accommodating Q, with its retainer. We realise with a 
shock of discovery that “a little thing’? may be either dot 
or jot (or even cot) ; that gore and bore both imply a process of 


perforation ; that slump and plump agree in involving a ‘ 


downward movement. With some such touch of delight 
did Stevenson hail that boss word ‘“‘ hebdomadal ”’ and realise 


the ejaculatory uses of “‘ Golly!”’ We plunge a little further | 


in (for some Cross-word solvers have got beyond the Second 
Standard) and make further discoveries. Tahr is a goat, 
Tapa a cloth. Ramboose is a drink, and heliac is heliacal, 
An eccaleobion seems to be a kind of incubator, and fringil- 
laceous is the proper word if one wishes to talk of matters 
pertaining to the finch family. Moreover, a Sevenwhistler 
is a bird, and a slughorn is a poetic but entirely non-existent 
instrument of music. There is, in fact, no end to our informa- 
tion : it stretches from Aardvard to Zythum, and even beyond, 

It has to be remembered that this new interest in words 
is both fictitious and limited. It is fictitious because most of 
the words, whatever they may mean in the dictionary, mean 
nothing to the Cross-word solver, who handles them only as a 
chess-player handles a pawn. A word, to be known, must be 
seen in its proper context. The defect of the Cross-word 
student is precisely that of the legendary Babu, who thinks 
that by stringing together the proper words from the dic- 
tionary he is writing English. He knows the meaning of the 
words in isolation, but not in conjunction. There is a law of 
gravity in words: each one is affected more or less by each 
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one in its vicinity. It is quite a common experience to finda | 


word so handled in newspapers, or through some trick of 
fashion, that it becomes permanently debased. It is always 
with something of a shock that one reads King Henry’s 
complaint that his scapegrace son is never looked at 
With such eyes 
As, sick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze. 
or Cleopatra’s lament that 
There is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 
Of all these things the Cross-word solver has no conception, 
and takes no account. Just as Peter Bell’s primrose was a 
primrose, so to him a word in the dictionary is a word in the 
dictionary and nothing more. In the end the Cross-word is 
not, as some suppose, a literary pastime, but rather an anti- 
literary pastime. It not only spoils the currency (as we shall 
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see presently) : it handles the coins so loosely and inattentively 
that they cease to have any relative value. Gold, silver and 
copper are jumbled together and become merely counters. 
It is a democracy in which the basest word in the language 
(within publishable limits) becomes the equal of the noblest. 
It has been suggested that words are such lovely things that 
the mere handling them is bound to have an ennobling effect, 
but the result seems to be otherwise. The words lose their 
loveliness (nothing is lovely unless it is looked at), and become 
mere pegs to fill holes, just as one might use a Gobelin tapestry 
to shut out a draught. 

Not less dangerous is the habit, which insensibly grows 
upon even the student of the “ advanced” Cross-word, of 
seeing a word not as a whole but as a collection of syllables. 
We all know the typical clue: “a pig in this wood” for 
mahogany : “all right in the river”? for Tokay: ‘‘ You can 
see him best at the Carlton Club” for observatory. Or the 
poor thing may be turned upside down, or eviscerated, or 
put on the rack in the hope that its shrieks may be understood 
ashumour. This is, indeed, a defect in the present Cross-word 
system, for there is a limit to the extravagances that may be 
played with such recurring words as “error” and “ antic” 
and ‘‘ Eden.” The fear of exhaustion is a very real one 
as the more obvious clues grow familiar. It is in no way 
helpful to the literary sense to think of the word “‘ tormentor ” 
not as the grim figure of history, or even as Wilfred Shadbolt, 
but as a number of men stationed between two hills ; or of the 
Piccadilly god of love as “‘ A Cockney calling to his steed.” 
It is rather like studying the Venus de Milo through a micro- 
scope, an inch at a time: you get certain facts, but you 
somehow miss the curves. 

All this seems full of peril for the individual; and one 
cannot really maintain, after a survey in trains and omnibuses 
of numerous Cross-word solvers, that their brains seem to 
have benefited by so uplifting an occupation. To be among 
words, but not of them, tends to lower rather than to heighten 
the brow. But the dictionary has also its point of view. Up 
till the last few years it has been a collection, made by persons 
of learning and taste, of the words by which men made their 
wishes, instructions and opinions known to their fellow-men. 
A comparatively small proportion of those words were used 
in speech ; a good many more were used in print; and a 
certain number were hardly ever used at all. These last 
belonged to the technical vocabularies of crafts or sciences, 
of which the much greater number never appeared in popular 
dictionaries. The Cross-word architect takes this dictionary 
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and finds it sadly incomplete for his purposes. There are so 
many words ending in “tion” and “ing” and so few in 
“ste”? and “von.” It is clear at a glance that the English 
language, though sufficient for poets and philosophers and the 
man in the street, is quite inadequate for purposes of literary 
recreation. So, like the gold-miner driven from a rich lode 
to a lode less rich, the Cross-word maker must rummage 
among the dustbins of the language and fish out queer flotsam 
(it doesn’t matter if it stinks a little with age) as fit for his own 
necessities. One of the latest books published for the assist- 
ance of the Cross-word solver offers detailed lists of words to 
suit every emergency, arranged according to first and last 
letters. We look to the page for K—H, and read :— 


Kaddish Kibosh Knavish 

Kafiyeh Kinch Kneading-trough 
Kaneh Kinematograph Kneehigh 

Ketch Kinsh Koheleth 
Khutbah Kish Koorbash 
Kiaugh Kith K’thibh 

Kiblah Kleptograph 


Are we in London or Batoum? From another volume of 
the same type we take a sequence of words to fit the case of 
the man who wants a five-letter word with a double “t” as 
third and fourth letters :— 

Batta, batty, betty, bitts, botts, butte, butts, butty. 

Catty, cutty. 

Ditto, ditty, dotty. 

Fatty, fytte. 

Gutta, gutty. 

Jetty, jutty. 

Kitty. 

Lotto. 

Matte, Mitts, Motto. 

Natty, nitty, nutty. 

Patty, petto, potto, potty, putty. 

Ratty. 

Set-to, sitta. 

Tatta, tat-ta, tutti, tutty. 

Vitta. 

Witty. 
So is the English language being formed to-day, on the prin- 
ciple of Every Man his own James Joyce. 

We see, then, the danger to which the dictionary is ex- 
posed. What is it to do in the face of a persistent commercial 
desire for more words? What but give the public what it 
wants ? Most editors and publishers of dictionaries are 
conscientious and educated men who do not want to jeopardise 
the English heritage, but how can the well remain undefiled 
when such rubbish is thrown into it day by day? It is well 
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known that up to the present one particular (and an excellent) 
dictionary has been used as the standard largely because it 
introduces a large proportion of Spenserian and other antique 
words. These were so much extra artillery to the Cross-word 
maker, and it would be improvident of him not to use it. 
So the pressure will go on, and we must look forward to a sup- 
ply of more and more bulky dictionaries, not intended, like 
their forerunners, to throw light on meaning or etymology, 
but simply as lists of dead syllables. 

In fairness it should be said that little objection of the 
kind indicated can be taken to the Cross-words in papers 
which appeal to the educated: these generally make it a 
point of honour to use only familiar words. There are, 
indeed, one or two which specialise for the High-brow and the 
owner of an Oxford Dictionary, but these are in a class by 
themselves. The danger is in the horde of purely commercial 
Cross-words run for money (money either for the solver or the 
publisher). Absurd prizes are sometimes offered, and as in 
practically every case they depend on the method of am- 
biguous solution, making it a matter of pure luck who wins, 
there is a perpetual temptation to use the unfamiliar words. 
There is no harm in knowing unfamiliar words, but from the 
point of view under discussion the test of a harmless Cross- 
word is whether it can be solved by a decently educated man 
in an armchair or a railway carriage corner, out of reach of 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

So we may look in the near future to a large-scale invasion 
of the dictionary by words unnecessary, out of date, exotic, 
artificial and technical, seeking inclusion for other reasons 
than their own fitness. Do we want a bloated dictionary ? 
It has always been found the safer plan to exhibit towards 
new words a certain lack of hospitality. They resemble other 
guests in that we are not always very anxious for them to 
stay : a little indifference seems desirable till they have proved 
their fitness for inclusion into the family circle. That insular 
attitude of reserve is apparently to be abandoned. 

It is, at all events, a rather anxious prospect. The lover 
of English literature is jealous of every word, grumbling even 
at “fed up” and “turn down” as unceremonious and 
unwelcome intruders; and he looks with no delight to an 
era in which neologisms will be shovelled in by the hundred, 
each one welcomed not in proportion to its beauty or sig- 
nificance, but because it fits a corner in a pastime of the 
populace. Among those words “ Ichabod ” might come back. 


F, HANBURY. 


LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


THe end of the lawn tennis season usually heralds the 
publication of “‘ Ranking Lists” compiled by various well- 
known critics of the game. There is notas yet any “ official” 
ranking of the world’s best players, for the International 
Federation does not include among its many duties this 
somewhat invidious task, and it is probably as well that a 
matter of nevessity so controversial should be left alone. 
Many national associations do, however, draw up official 
ranking lists confined to their own players. 

The lists which are published constitute the opinions of 
individual experts on the merits of the leading players in the 
world. For the most part they are interesting without 
being convincing. 

Such a list was recently published in the Daily Telegraph 
by Mr. A. Wallis Myers, whose opinions on topics of this kind 
are greatly respected. This is how he places in order of merit 
the ten best men and the ten best women players in the 
world for the year 1933 :— 

MEN. WomMeEN. 
. J. Crawford (Australia) 1. Mrs. Wills Moody (U.S.A.) 
F. J. Perry (Great Britain) 2. Miss H. Jacobs (U.S.A.) 
. J. Satoh (Japan) 3. Miss D. Round (Gt. Britain) 
H. W. Austin (Great Britain) 4. Fr. H. Krahwinkel (Germany) 
H. E. Vines (U.S.A.) 5. Miss M. C. Scriven (Gt. Britain) 
. H. Cochet (France) 6. Mme. Mathieu (France) 
F. X. Shields (U.S.A.) 7. Miss S. Palfrey (U.S.A.) 
S. B. Wood (U.S.A.) 8. Miss B. Nuthall (Gt. Britain) 
G. von Cramm (Germany) 9. Mile. Payot (Switzerland) 
L. R. Stoefen (U.S.A.) 10. Miss A. Marble (U.S.A.) 


One outstanding omission among the list of men players is 
Jean Borotra, who is not included because he has not com- 
peted in the singles events at any of the championship meetings 
during the past season; nor were his compatriots able to 
persuade him to play in the challenge round of the Davis 
Cup. In doubles play he is, of course, still quite outstanding, 
but the ranking lists are compiled from the form shown in 
singles play only. 

This list, like others that are published, will not, of course, 
meet with universal approval ; but such criticism as is levelled 
against it will surely be directed to the arrangement of the 
two “tens”; there can be little doubt that the complement 
itself is satisfactory. 
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Ellsworth Vines (U.S.A.), American champion of 1932, 
is the latest world-famous recruit to join the ranks of the 
professionals. Because of his youth, and the prospects still 
of a brilliant career, his action is much more likely to influence 
the future of the game than that of any of his predecessors 
who have taken the plunge. For without exception all those 
who have previously relinquished their amateur status have 
been past their superlative best. 

Many of the younger amateurs, who are beginning to 
realize that lawn tennis of the championship class is a whole- 
time hobby which leaves little opportunity of earning a 
livelihood, will be speculating as to whether a professional 
career of match-playing and tournaments may not be worth 
following. They may argue that it would bring them in a 
steady, if not exceptionally large, income; and at the same 
time give them scope for their lawn tennis ambitions. 

There are now two kinds of career open to the would-be 
lawn tennis professional. There is the exhibition match 
player, who presumably as part of his remuneration will 
receive a percentage of the “ gate”’; and there is the coach. 

The former must be in match-playing form almost con- 
tinually ; and the more spectacular his play, the greater his 
drawing power. The latter need not be of anything like the 
calibre of the former, but he must have a knowledge of the 
orthodox strokes of the game, in order that he may teach 
the fundamentals to his pupils. 

The match-playing career is undoubtedly the one which 
will appeal to the young amateurs who may be contemplating 
joining the professional ranks. But is there any real guaran- 
tee that a steady income can be derived from such a career ? 

During the past few years it has been proved fairly 
conclusively that there is no big money in exhibition lawn 
tennis. Mlle. Lenglen, who for many seasons at Wimbledon 
was “top of the bill” in her attraction to the public, and 
probably the greatest ‘‘ draw ”’ ever at the All-England Club, 
produced but a meagre return to the promoters of her pro- 
fessional debut ; and compared with the crowds who watched 
the Davis Cup, the recent exhibitions in Paris have been 
very poorly attended. 

While, therefore, it may be said that there is now more 
scope for competitive professional matches, and while it must 
be acknowledged that the “‘ Tilden Circus” is gradually 
gaining in the quality of its personnel, it will be a long time 
before the public overcomes its prejudice, due to a suspicion 
that the matches are “ arranged’ in more senses than one. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


“ DEVILDOMS.” 


To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Str,—Possibly some of your readers might be interested 
to hear of a unique collection of ‘“ Relics of the Spanish 
Inquisition,” which, though unknown to the general public, 
may be seen in Chelsea, by permission of the owner. I say 
“unique,” for so it is. The ‘In Memoriam” catalogue— 
a handsome 40-page quarto—lies before me as I write; 
valuable as it is, it gives but a partial notion of the treasures 
which it briefly details. It was my good fortune to see this 
collection during August, and I asked the owner to permit 
me to send a short account of it to the press. The 
catalogue consists of a historical preface, and this is followed 
by six chapters and two appendices. The first of these chap- 
ters gives a list of “‘ Titles and Appointments of Inquisitors ”’ ; 
most of these are on parchment, some are illuminated and 
have paintings. The second chapter, or section, registers 
some twenty portraits of Inquisitors; these portraits at 
present line the walls of the large room where the collection 
of relics is carefully guarded ; among the pictures is Murillo’s 
painting of the martyrdom of the Inquisitor General (San 
Pedro Arbués), painted while Murillo was himself a prisoner 
in the castle of Triana, Seville. Every one of the twenty oil- 
paintings is interesting, either from an artistic or (still more) 
historical point of view. Section 3 contains a list of books, 
etc., dating from the 15th century onward; it includes a 
compilation of the “ Instructions for the Holy Office” drawn 
up by Torquemada; accounts of the most remarkable 
cases of witches, necromancers ; and so forth. These docu- 
ments are obviously of great rarity; many of the manu- 
scripts have never yet been published. The fourth section 
describes “‘ objects ’’ used by the Inquisitors, e.g., the original 
sword laid on the table where the officials presided, and 
presented by the Spanish royal family; the ancient 4-hour 
clock hung in the crime-room of the Triana castle; besides 
crosses, plaques, a torture brazier, and portions of the original 
Altar of the Inquisition: the last-mentioned is from the 
Convent of St. Paul, Seville. Besides the coat of arms of 
the Inquisition, there is the Great Banner carried before 
victims on their passage to the Auto de Fé. This is one of 
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the most interesting pieces in the whole collection. There 
are diaries, deeds, and relics in abundance; and the point 
to be remembered is that they are—like all the items to be 
witnessed—original: they were practically all seized by 
Napoleon on his invasion of Spain. 

There can be little doubt that a collection of such high 
value and such amplitude ought to form part of some great 
national collection, where the various items can be examined 
and the books and documents carefully scrutinized. There 
must be many people who would like to see the jewel worn 
by the Spanish king at the Auto de Fé: or to scan the will 
of one of the chief Inquisitors; or to look at the various 
instruments of torture that formed part of what Tennyson 
rightly called “‘ the devildoms of Spain.” 

The owner is anxious—and justly so—that such a collec- 
tion as this should not go out of the country. Obviously 
its proper resting place is somewhere in the British Museum. 
One may hope that arrangements will ultimately be made 
with the owner to enable the authorities to take over these 
relics of the past.—Faithfully yours, 

E. H. BLaKeney. 
Orchard Lawn, 
Winchester. 


“ CATEGORIES OR PERSONS.” 


To tHe Eprtor or The National Review. 


Srr,—It is impossible to question the authority with which 
Mr. Pringle, the experienced Secretary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, speaks on any question of public assistance. 
For that very reason one cannot help asking whether he 
really means, as his recent paper in T'he National Review 
seems to imply, that the distress arising out of post-War 
unemployment can be adequately dealt with by the machinery 
of the present Poor Law. 

The only real remedy for unemployment, on its present 
scale, as we are at last beginning to realize, is employment. 
Given the right organization there is any amount of work to 
be done, and any number of hands to do it. If we really 
mean ‘to build Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant 
land,” is it not about time to begin ? 

But, meanwhile, how are we to carry on with our present 
Poor Law system ? Mr. Pringle, who wishes to take us back 
to the crude and rudimentary socialism of Queen Elizabeth, 
seems to ignore the fact that our present system begins 
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historically with the famous report of 1834. The principles 
of 1834 meant, as we know, in the case of the able-bodied, 
the doctrine of deterrence, the doctrine, that is, that relief 
should only be given to able-bodied men in the disagreeable 
form of the workhouse, the justification of it being that, for 
an able-bodied man, there was always work to do, at a wage, 
if he chose to do it. This was no doubt true enough for 
practical purposes in 1834, and for long afterwards, but 
to-day it no longer holds. For vast crowds of men and 
women there is literally no work. Their occupation is gone. 
Their skill, which is their capital, is useless. Through no 
fault of their own they are derelict. The doctrine of deter- 
rence is in fact dead. If squares neither with the realities of 
the case, nor with present-day ideas of a standard of living 
and a living wage. Forty years ago it was becoming very 
difficult to get relief committees to enforce it. To-day it 
would be impossible. 

What, then, is to be done? The Poor Law, as we know it, 
offers no alternative but unconditional outdoor relief, and I 
say unconditional because, with great respect to Mr. Pringle, 
the conditions he would seek to impose as to the acceptance 
of training and so on must, for obvious reasons, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred be quite illusory. What, then, is 
needed ? The Poor Law Act of 1930 made no change in the 
principles of the law itself. It changed only the machinery of 
its administration. A radical reconstruction of principles, 
based on the introduction of suitable provisions for employ- 
ment at one end and a sufficient element of compulsion at 
the other, is needed. How far will the promised Act on 
Unemployment Insurance lead in that direction ? 

Yours, etc., 


JAMES M. RENDEL. 
7, Courtfield Road. 


Mr Pringle writes: It is a real delight to find myself discussing Poor 
Law with Mr. J. M. Rendel, the invincible chairman of the justly famous 
Kensington Board of Guardians. I confess I would rather take off my hat 
in silence, than argue with one whom I revere so much. I can only attempt 
one or two points in the dialectical banquet he offers. 

Para. 2. I write myself down a disciple of Professor Edwin Cannan, who 
assured us in Economic Scares early this year, that unemployment was a 
product of precisely the ambitious schemes of organization which Mr. Rendel 
wishes greatly to increase. 

Para. 3. The English Poor Law is not, I hold, an invention of 1834, but 
rather the wisdom of the ages. The principle, or rather the paradox of it, was 
as familiar to Demosthenes, Augustine, or to Moses, as it was to Sir George 
Nicholls or as it is to-day to Mr. R. C. Norman, L.C.C. The paradox is 
that humanity of the English type will always insist on the relief of need, 
but it must always watch this with a jealous eye or it will lack every human 
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relationship. Poor Law is, to my mind, the only function of our administra- 
tion to-day which understands, let alone squares with, the realities of the case. 

Para. 4. Far from finding London Training Centres illusory, my belief is 
that they are doing an extraordinarily fine piece of work. They are about to 
be copied on a large scale by the Ministry of Labour. Mr. Rendel points out 
that the Labour Government of 1930 made “no change in the principles 
of the Law itself.’ It was not the most cautious of Governments, but it 
knew better than to attempt that! The work-seeking service of the London 
Public Assistance Committee is as sympathetic as it is efficient. I com- 
mend it to Mr. Rendel’s study. I, too, was enamoured of compulsion, 
Labour Colonies and the like thirty years ago. 


THE COLORADO BEETLE. 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review. 


DEAR Sir,—In reply to your request re the Colorado 
Beetle, I remember a song I heard at the Oxford Music Hall, 
sung by a well-known comedian ; the refrain ran as follows :— 


“The Colorado Beetle created a stir, 
But for goodness sake don’t say I told you, 
It caused me to look for it everywhere, 
But for goodness sake don’t say I told you. 


But one day, as to rest on my bed I did go, 

I thought I had collared a Colorado, 

But found t’was an insect you very well know, 
But for goodness sake don’t say I told you.” 


Yours faithfully, 
J. T. BRocKMAN. 


King’s Head Hotel, 
Cirencester, Glos. 
October, 1933. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


WAR MEMOIRS OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
VOL. I. 
(Published by Ivor Nicholson.) 


Tuts brilliant, provocative book fills almost the last gap in 
the long line of memoirs and apologias written by or for the 
leading actors in the Great War. It is one of the best 
written and best composed of them all, if not the best 
documented. Vivid and picturesque as in his spoken words, 
Mr. Lloyd George is here frankly self-assertive and con- 
troversial. One thing at least he appears to have learned 
from the soldiers he derides, and that is the value of the 
offensive-defensive. But, artistically, his book would have 
been more effective, as a polemic it would have been more 
convincing, if the author had resisted the urge to present 
himself as the one man who always saw right, did right, 
counselled aright; ‘‘ the masterful genius of the war,” his 
publishers declare, “ whose judgment was almost invariably 
confirmed by the logic of events.” That is a large claim. 
Lord Thurloe provoked suspicion by looking wiser than any 
man could be. Mr. Lloyd George’s readers will be conscious 
of a doubt whether in the turmoil of new problems and 
difficulties occasioned by a world war, any man can have 
been so consistently and seraphically correct in action and 
insight as he would appear to himself to have been. 

It will be for the historians to check his statements by 
other biographies, autobiographies and diaries—Mr. Spender’s 
Life of Asquith, Sir Henry Wilson’s Diaries, Sir George 
Arthur’s Kitchener, Sir William Robertson’s Soldiers and 
Politicians, and many others—as well as the Official 
Histories, and to judge how far Mr. Lloyd George is fair to 
his opponents and colleagues (so often the same thing), and 
candid about himself. Is he, for instance, guilty of any of 
those sins of omission which can be quite as deadly as sins 
of commission ? As for the latter, those who remember the 
feeling of the country before the War will not accept the 
statement that the Conservative Party was Germanophobe. 
Neither party and no class desired war with Germany. But 
many people of both parties believed that Germany in her 
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determination to dominate the world would either force a 
war or achieve her ends by shaking the mailed fist, should 
we be content to run away. For that reason they demanded 
unhesitating answers to the growing challenge of the German 
North Sea Fleet ; for that reason they urged the adoption 
of National Service. 

Two highly interesting passages in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
earlier chapters bear upon that point. He tells us that in 
1908, shortly after he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
spoke to the German Ambassador, Count Metternich, in the 
hope of arriving at some agreement for limiting expenditure 
on naval armaments. He warned him of the apprehension 
that was being aroused in England, and its possible 
consequences: “I said to him, if this rival shipbuilding goes 
on to such an extent as to render our people seriously 
apprehensive of invasion, we shall be driven inevitably to 
adopt conscription.”” Count Metternich replied quite curtly : 
“ Do you think we should wait?” 

The Kaiser’s outrageous comments on these conversations 
are printed in full. They must be read to be believed. They 
will surprise only those who have imbibed post-war pap as 
to the pacific intentions of Germany and her rulers. 

Mr. Lloyd George tells us that, impressed by the danger 
of the situation, he shortly afterwards proposed to the leaders 
of both parties a period of national co-operation for solving 
pressing domestic problems, and instituting national training 
for defence. He says that the proposal was received sym- 
pathetically by both Liberal and Unionist leaders, but that. 
it was finally rejected by Lord Chilston (then Mr. Akers 
Douglas) and the Conservative organisations. What he does 
not tell us is, that his public reaction to Count Metternich’s 
rebuff was to write in the Nation, October 30, 1909: «I 
predict that another concerted effort will be made to rouse 
afresh naval or military panic, so us to rush the Government 
into the criminal extravagance of unnecessary armaments on 
land and sea.” 

Then followed the Agadir crisis, when Germany rattled 
the sabre in an attempt to wreck the Treaty of Algeciras. 
Mr. Lloyd George is entitled to the credit he claims for 
the plain warning he gave to Germany on this occasion in 
his Mansion House speech (July, 1911), that Great Britain 
would not allow herself to be treated as of no account in 
the Cabinet of Nations. He must then have had a clear 
idea of the danger that threatened the world. Lord Haldane, 
indeed, after the War, declared that he and his colleagues 
were well aware that Germany was the powder magazine 
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which might at any moment cause a European explosion. 
Why, then, did they mislead the country by pursuing the 
ostrich-like policy of pooh-poohing that danger? Why did 
Mr. Lloyd George join Lord Haldane and Lord Loreburn in 
denying the possibility of war, and why did he join the 
members of the Cobden Club and the National Liberal 
Federation in calling for a reduction in our naval and military 
forces at the end of 1913? Why does he omit to print his 
statement, published in the Daily Chronicle, January lst, 
1914, that “‘ This is the most favourable moment for 
twenty years to overhaul our expenditure on armaments ” ? 
Why does he not remind us that one week before the 
war he promised substantial economies on the Navy in the 
coming year ? 

Mr. Lloyd George paints an extraordinary picture of the 
Liberal Government, of which he was a member, truly repre- 
senting it as so entirely engrossed in domestic controversies 
that it completely ignored foreign politics. He blames Lord 
Grey for keeping them in the dark, and for lack of firmness 
in not warning Germany beforehand that Great Britain 
would intervene in case of a war of aggression against France. 
He blames him again for not making it plain, on the eve of 
war, that we should stand by our treaty pledges to Belgium. 
It is just possible that, as he thinks, such warning might 
have caused Germany to pause on the threshold of the war 
for which she had so long and confidently prepared. Many 
who, like the writer, were intimately acquainted with feeling 
in Germany at that time cannot bring themselves to believe 
it. The time-table was the essence of the game. “It will 
be all over before you can intervene effectively. We shall 
have won before you have begun,” they used to tell one, 
justifying in advance the use of frightfulness, in order to 
hasten the rush to Paris and the Channel ports. 

For all that, Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate of Lord Grey 
is probably more correct than that of the panegyrics which 
have recently been written on that statesman. He blames 
him for lack of imagination then, and in the Balkan imbroglio 
later, and for lack of knowledge of foreigners and foreign 
languages. Upright and well-intentioned as Grey was, his 
great failing, it will probably be thought, was lack of nerve. 
But in any case he is not wholly to blame for not having 
taken the strong line now advocated by Mr. Lloyd George. 
On the very eve of war, half the Cabinet was definitely 
opposed to intervention. Even three weeks after the struggle 
had begun, the writer heard one of the Cabinet Ministers 
who had not resigned pathetically wondering why we had 
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entered the War. Was such a Cabinet, were such statements 
as that by Mr. Lloyd George on January Ist, 1914, likely to 
lend strength to the elbow of a Foreign Secretary, or nerve 
him to make the warning gesture needed ? 

The historian will turn to Lord Morley’s detailed 
memorandum of what was said and done in Cabinet by 
each member in those crowded and eventful days before 
August 4th, and will ask himself whether the responsibility 
rests wholly with Grey, and not to some considerable extent 
with his colleagues. 

These things have to be remembered also in reading 
Mr. Lloyd George’s attack upon the War Office. He charges 
the soldiers before the War with “‘ mental obtuseness in their 
neglect to keep abreast of modern developments in pattern 
of munitions and machinery for munition production.” But 
if this was so, he should have looked in his heart and con- 
sidered who were the persons who must share the blame. 
Liberal administrations have a long and disastrous record 
of cheeseparing in the matter of naval and military stores 
and munitions, and of yielding to the temptation of 
surreptitious economies, ignoring the fact that a battleship 
can be kept out of action for lack of spares in the engine 
room as certainly as if she were not manned. Was Mr. 
Lloyd George himself as Chancellor of the Exchequer helpful 
to the War Office in its duty of “‘ keeping abreast of modern 
developments in pattern of munitions and machinery” ? 
Was the statement we have quoted, made eight months 
before the War, so helpful ? 

Mr. Lloyd George rightly dismisses the theory “ propa- 
gated to-day by pacifist orators of the more cantankerous and 
less convincing type,”’ that the War was engineered by the old 
statesmen who sent the younger men to face its horrors. 
Equally short shrift is given to the street-corner orators who 
proclaim that it was engineered by financiers. An interesting 
and authoritative chapter on the views of “ Big Money,” 
and the financial crisis which ensued, deals also with the 
steps taken by the Treasury to “ save the City.” 

Events and scenes on the fateful day of the declaration 
of war are described in a thrilling and rhetorical passage. 
It should be read side by side with Wilson’s Diary and the 
record published by Mr. Leo Maxse in The National Review 
(1918). When it was at last decided to despatch the 
Expeditionary Force, the delay in our mobilisation, caused 
by the Cabinet’s indecision, led both Lord Kitchener and Sir 
John French to feel that we ought to concentrate at Amiens, 
and not at Maubeuge, as had previously been arranged. For 
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Kitchener, disagreeing with the French forecast and plan of 
campaign, correctly foresaw that the Germans would march 
in force through Belgium, north of the Meuse. He stated 
that, at a Cabinet meeting on August 6th, it was accordingly 
agreed that the Army should concentrate at Amiens (Diary 
of Sir Henry Wilson, I, p. 163). In the end, however, it 
was decided that we should conform our strategy to that 
of the French, with the result that the whole of the Allied 
left wing was flung back to the Marne. In the meantime, 
Sir John French had been vaguely suggesting a landing at 
Antwerp. Mr. Lloyd George, who quotes Sir John on the 
subject at the War Council on August 5th, argues that this 
policy would have been the correct one. 

Sir Henry Wilson’s caustic comment on it, when Sir John 
first mentioned it on August 3rd, is therefore worth recalling : 
** But we can’t cross the North Sea, mouth of Scheldt is 
Dutch, and no arrangements made for transportation, so quite 
hopeless.” 

In later years, General Robertson had frequently to 
remind Mr. Lloyd George and his War Cabinet that in war 
it is easy enough to know what you would like to do. The 
difficulty is to estimate correctly what you can do. 

Mr. Lloyd George complains that the advice given by 
Sir John French was withheld from the Cabinet, and that 
during the following weeks they were told nothing by Lord 
Kitchener except occasional and obscure reports from the 
front. ‘‘ His main idea at the Council table was to tell the 
politicians as little as possible of what was going on.” 
The reason doubtless was that Kitchener was not at all con- 
vinced of the wisdom of entrusting military secrets at this 
critical stage to the discretion of so large a body of talking 
men entirely ignorant of warfare. He took refuge in the 
reputation of the “ strong, silent man,” though in reality he 
was as subtle-minded as any of them, and capable of expressing 
himself with equal volubility. 

Nearly half the book is taken up with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
“fight for munitions,’ and his work at the Ministry of 
Munitions. Here his criticisms of War Office obtuseness and 
obstruction become fast and furious. He may perhaps be 
thought to be overstating his case against Kitchener, and 
also painting in too roseate a hue his own administration 
of the Ministry of Munitions. The War Office, indeed, was 
not without reason in fearing that if the manufacture of 
shells were placed with untried firms, the percentage of 
‘“‘ duds’ would prove terribly high. Again, it is unfair to 
criticise the War Office as if the British were alone in not 
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anticipating that the War would become one of entrench- 
ments and siege operations. Neither the Germans nor the 
French were prepared for what followed after the former 
had dug themselves in on the Aisne. It is misleading to state 
that the “ official allowance of machine-guns to our troops 
was two per battalion.”” Machine-guns were withdrawn 
from infantry battalions at an early stage of the War, when 
machine-gun companies were formed, and later, machine-gun 
battalions. But whatever criticisms of details may be made, 
it must be admitted that Mr. Lloyd George was right in 
his main contentions, and that the country owes him an 
immense debt of gratitude and admiration for the courage, 
energy and vision he displayed in anticipating the problem, 
unremittingly pressing for action, and finally shouldering the 
vast responsibility of organizing the manufacture of munitions. 

He is justified in emphasizing that, as early as September, 
1914, he began to press for enquiry into the production of 
guns, shells and rifles; and that, impressed by the example 
of the French and undaunted by military opposition, he 
continued to urge the mobilization of all the manufacturing 
resources of the country for turning out war material, 
convinced that the War Office was taking a shortsighted 
view of future requirements, and how to supply them. The 
story is his to tell, and admirably he tells it. 

The author is on equally sure ground when he points out 
that the Russian defeats were due to lack of guns, ammunition 
and rifles. Had attention been turned earlier to the produc- 
tion of munitions, he argues, and had we postponed attempts 
to break through on the Western Front in 1915, and 
meantime sent some of our output of guns and rifles to 
equip the Russian Army, we should have enabled them to 
hold their own against the Germans, whilst delivering a 
crushing blow to the Austrians. Mr. Lloyd George has at 
least the bitter satisfaction of having urged that policy 
(Memorandum of February 22nd, 1915). But it is only 
fair to add that neither Kitchener nor French wished to 
undertake an offensive in the autumn. That was done— 
with the resultant appalling casualty list and consumption 
of ten million shells—because Joffre refused to postpone it 
for political and military reasons. 

More debatable is the policy of embarking upon a 
campaign in the Balkans, which Mr. Lloyd George proposed 
in his famous memorandum of January Ist, 1915, in order 
to bring Germany down by “knocking the props” from 
under her. The controversy between Easterners and West- 
erners is still undecided. But it is noteworthy that the 
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advisability of attempting to find a way round by the Eastern 
flank, when first mooted by Mr. Lloyd George in this form, 
was favourably entertained both by Kitchener and French, 
and by Generals Gallieni and Castelnau. The justification of 
the ‘‘ pure Westerner” is implicit in Haig’s great final 
despatch, in which all the long years’ struggle and bloody 
combats on the Western Front are surveyed as strategically 
part of one great campaign, working up to and culminating 
in the marvellous series of rhythmic punches which finally 
brought Germany to her knees. How far those results were 
helped by successful campaigns in the East is differently 
estimated. That they were a method of bringing into action 
the Allied command of the seas and Great Britain’s power 
in the East is undoubtedly true. But there was another side 
to the question. Germany held the interior lines. Whilst 
each regiment sent by us overseas threw an increasing strain 
upon Allied tonnage for transport and supplies, on long sea 
voyages exposed to submarine action, the Central Powers 
could transfer troops and munitions much more rapidly 
overland from the Western to the Eastern Front. These 
vital points do not seem to have been given sufficient con- 
sideration by Mr. Lloyd George. We have no space to deal 
with the author’s versions of the political crises which arose 
at this time, highly interesting as they are. But we have 
said enough to show that this volume of War Memoirs must 
be recognized as one of the most important, as it is one of the 
most readable of its kind. 
Crecit HEADLAM. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Vanessa, by Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 10s. 6d. 
net.) The chronicle of the Herries family, like that of the 
Forsytes, is now closed and we shall all regret it. Mr. Walpole 
has a marvellous gift for getting at the heart of things and he 
has thrown his whole soul into this story. This, the fourth 
volume of the saga, brings the tribe of Herries, in ever broaden- 
ing genealogical sequence, to the present day. Vanessa 
and Benjie, the principal actors in this final scene, are 
Herries to the core. The conflict of gipsy blood and 
the sturdy commonsense rectitude of the Cumbrian yeoman 
leads in their case to tragedy, yet character triumphs 
in the end. It is people, not things, that matter, and Vanessa 
mattered tremendously to her generation. She was the last 
Herries to feel that she belonged to the fells and dales of 
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Cumberland, and that contact with her own land healed and 
strengthened her. So perhaps it is best we should hear no 
more of the race as they sink into commonplace London. 


Fifty Years of Europe. A Study in Pre-War Documents, by 
J. A. Spender. (Cassell & Co., Ltd., 21s.) The origins of 
the world-wide conflict of 1914-18 will probably afford matter 
for discussion and controversy so long as history continues 
to be written. Mr. Spender, as we should expect, preaches 
his sermon from the given text that in a world “ organized 
for power’”’ and using war as an instrument of policy the 
clash of 1914 was inevitable; every nation to that extent 
must bear its share of blame and only a Kellogg Pact can in 
future avert such cataclysms. He is led to these conclusions 
by a masterly historical study—dispassionate and eminently 
readable—of European diplomacy from the conclusion of the 
Franco-Prussian War up to the outbreak of 1914. We can 
hardly expect Mr. Spender to see eye to eye with T'he National 
Review in these matters, yet even from his own standpoint 
he seems, in order to prove his point, to have missed the true 
reading of the facts. He admits that Bismarck’s policy of 
isolating France led inevitably to the formation of European 
Alliances. While Germany was organizing for power other 
nations were driven to organize for security. Bismarck gave 
way to a megalomaniac Kaiser and a furtive Holstein with 
whom it was impossible, as our author shows, to arrive at any 
conciliatory understanding. To apply a Kellogg Pact to 
such an administration would have been about as effective as 
to restrain the German Ocean with a mop. It was not 
ungratified ambition but the nightmare of Prussianism which 
drove Europe into war. Jf Germany had behaved otherwise 
there would have been no war. She is still with us, and we 
are in a position to observe how much Kellogg Pacts are placat- 
ing her. As regards Great Britain’s participation in the 
struggle, we quote Mr. Spender’s own words: “I cannot think 
it probable that in a world so organized Great Britain could 
have saved her Empire if she had been unwilling to fight for 
it. . . . Those who think that Empire worth saving need 
therefore not torture themselves with the thought that the 
sacrifice was vain or look back on the British part as a blind 
stumble into the European morass.” We will leave it at 
that as we lay down Mr. Spender’s most interesting book. 


Native Education. (Problems of Imperial Trusteeship), by 
the Hon. H. A. Wyndham. Oxford University Press, London. 
(Humphrey Milford, 10s. 6d. net.) This volume, issued by 
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the Royal Institute of International Affairs, is the first of a 
series of studies describing and comparing the policies adopted 
by various Powers in governing their dependencies. In 
selecting such countries as Ceylon, Java, Formosa, The 
Philippines, French Indo-China and British Malaya as his 
first area of investigation, Mr. Wyndham has chosen his 
ground well for purposes of comparison, for most of the lands 
here enumerated changed hands from one Government to 
another and with each change passed under a different system 
of education. Ceylon, for instance, was successively owned 
by the Portuguese, the Dutch and the British, and the 
Filipinos suffered the violent contrast of passing from an 
administration coloured by the Spanish Church to the free 
and enlightened institutions of ‘“ God’s own country.” An 
immense amount of research has been put into this book, it 
is disappointing that Mr. Wyndham leaves us entirely to 
draw our own conclusions. The reader will probably draw 
the somewhat humbling moral that on the whole the palm lies 
with the Dutch, who governed as far as possible through 
native law and custom, taught in the vernacular and did not 
attempt high flights of education. Western education, 
whatever its form and advantages, produced the universal 
drawback of a class of student anxious to adopt Western 
modes of thought and educated professions, yet unsuited by 
learning and capacity to succeed in either. Such a thoroughly 
impartial and thoughtful contribution as this cannot fail to 
be of use in considering this most difficult problem. 


The Art of Living, by Osbert Burdett. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
7s. 6d.) To read this book is like spending a restful week-end 
with a sympathetic yet discriminating gentleman blessed 
with quiet ease, furnished with a well stored mind and fortified 
by a wise tradition. Here is a true Tory who knows that 
taste and discrimination make the man. Through this sieve 
passes all that he sees, thinks and does. His essay, ‘“‘ The 
Character of a Tory,” is a delightful confession of faith. 
Rightly he insists that the hall mark of the genuine article is 
courage, good manners, frank enjoyment, combined with a 
““dose of honest prejudice without which no human is 
complete.” And, alone, the Tory is a complete person. 
Mr. Burdett does enjoy the things he writes about, namely, 
food and drink, buildings and tombstones and the reading of 
books and of maps. He also has a healthy prejudice against 
popular education. 


This Soft Age. With the Optimistic Theory of the 30-50 Man, 
by Ernest J. Benn. (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 3s. 6d. net.) Sir Ernest 
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| Benn is a Free Trader and an apostle of laisser faire. He 
condemns Protection as whole-heartedly as he does Collec- 
tivism and Socialism. It is somewhat difficult to evolve 


ment, in other words wages ! 


a constructive national policy from such a mass of criticism, 
yet Sir Ernest speaks many truths. 
} old days men asked for work where now they ask for employ- 


It is the case that in 


It is true that in a so-called 


fight against social evils we have created a horde of officials 
§ who are unconsciously interested in perpetuating the evil 
they are supposed to combat, inasmuch as it provides them 
with a job. It is also true that as a generation shell-shocked 
by war passes away, young men of all classes are coming 
to the fore who realize that the present-day vote-catching 
standard of politicals cannot endure and that we are to-day 
a poor nation which cannot afford to be run as a philan- 
thropic concern for the subsidizing of the unfit by the strong. 
These movements are various and are consistently ignored— 
greatly to their own advantage—by the official political organi- 
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With five essays from the Universities, and 

contributions from Colonel John Buchan, 

M.P., and Major The Hon. Oliver Stanley, 
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This book not only questions the whole 
tendency of modern politics, but points the 
path to a state of affairs very different from 
the present socialisation. It fully justifies the 
bold assumption of its title, and is of vital 
interest to every man and woman anxious for 
the future of England. While vindicating the 
institutions of the family and of private 
property and the sentiment of patriotism, it 
maintains a running fire against Socialism, and 
in the course of its argument outlines a pro- 
gramme which includes a great reduction in in- 
come tax, the abolition of death duties, the 
arbitral settlement of strikes, an attack on 
the causes of slums, reform of the franchise, 
and the strengthening of the House of Lords. 
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Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


Wayside Pageant. The Old Country Tells Her Secrets, 
By W. L. Andrews and A. P. Maguire, with a Foreword 
by the Earl of Lonsdale. (Heath Cranton, Ltd, 
3s. 6d. net.) 


This book supplies a real need. It will slip into a knapsack and accom- 
pany the Hiker on his tramps. He will learn from its pages the history 
that is written on the countryside for those who have eyes and knowledge 
to read it. The greenway, the manor house, the parish church, the open 
fields all have tales to tell, and they are told here most pleasantly. Those 
who read Wayside Pageant will look on the country with an awakened 
and intelligent interest. 


Celebrities and Simple Souls. By Alfred Sutro. (Duck- 
worth, 12s. 6d. net.) 
A portrait gallery of most of the well-known figures in the theatrical 


and literary world of the last forty years. The book contains much shrewd 
appreciation of character and many pleasant anecdotes. 


Rolling Round the Horn. By Claude Muncaster. (Rich 
and Cowan, 15s. net.) 

Mr. Muncaster has realised Kipling’s ambition to “roll to Rio ”—and 
beyond—“ some day before I’m old.” An artist by profession, he shipped 
as a fo’c’sle hand on board a tramp steamer to Australia and there trans- 
ferred himself to a Swedish windjammer or sailing barque which carried 
him round the Horn to Cardiff. It is difficult to conceive a harder experience 
and Mr. Muncaster describes it graphically, yet cheerfully. A delightful 
book, well illustrated. 


Doctors and Patients. By P. McBride, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 
F.R.S.E. (Heath Cranton, Ltd., 6s. net.) 


A physician describes the training and work of a doctor and discusses 
the relations of a medical man with his patients. The book is full of sound 
commonsense, based on experience. 


Religion and Communism. A Study of Religion and Atheism 
in Soviet Russia. By Julius F. Hecker, Ph.D. (Chap- 
man & Hall, 8s. 6d. net.) 


Lord !- how dull these atheists are ! 


